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The Businessman: 





Frank Waterman, - Profiteer, 
Smasher of Labor Unions, 
_ Apostle of Low Wages and 


~ Industrial Slavery. 
By Lee B. Stein 


man.” 


‘6 A BUSINESS MAN for Mayor—Frank D. Water- 


This is-the insult that the Republican Party 
hurls at the intelligence of the workers of New York 
City. _There is no concealment of this slogan. It is not 
the. diabolical invention of political opponents to dfive 
It is the proud 
boast of the local class-conscious plutocracy. It is their 
habit of submission, 


the- labor vote away from Waterman. 


sublime confidence that - the 


of 








docility of their wage slaves will be carried over: into” 
the political field. It is their colossal assurance that their 
workers will be duped. And so they flaunt their banners 
“A Business Man tor 


and posters thruout the city: 
Mayor—Frank D. Waterman.” 

The wise worker will immediately set himself on guera 
against this propaganda. All business men invite his 
distrust, but when one of them-gains some prominence 
he will use him as a symbol and illustration of capitalist 
enterprise. He will try to awaken his slumbering fel- 
low-worker. He will point out that to be sympathetic 
with exploiters is to encourage his own further exploita- 
tion. And Frank D. Waterman is a Chief among 
Exploiters. 


Inherited Pen 
Company 

The Republican candidate for Mayor is- President, 
Treasurer, Manager and a Director of the L. E. Water- 
man Company, the renowned manufacturers of fountain 
pens. He inherited the controlling interest. in this con- 
cern from his uncle, the founder of the company, L. ©. 
Waterman. Thus he is entrenched in power through the 
will of the dead. The company,is a family enterprise. 
Two other directors are Lewis E. Waterman and Fred- 
erick. 5. Waterman. _ Another, . with a small 
William 1. “Ferriss, the genius of preduction of the firm, 
who was taken into business when he invented the well- 
known clip. The L. E. Waterman Company is no pauper’s 
organization. It has its ramifications: all over the world. 
There are offices and showrooms in four cities in the 
United. States—New York, Boston; Chicago and San 
Francisco—and eighteen in foreign countries, 1 in Can- 
ada, 2 in South Amertfes, 8 in Europe, 1 in Africa and 6 
in Australia. A German custom duty of 400 marks per 
100 kilos on the body of the pens and of 2,400 marks on 
100 kilos of gold pen-points combined with an anti-Ger- 
man frame of mind inherited from the war causes Mr. 
Waterman to have no offices in Germany. His factories 
ar three in number; the one in Seymour, Conn., is the 
rubber factory where the barrels and holders are pre- 
pared in crude. form, another. is located at Newark, New 
Jersey, where the gold pen points and ink are manufac- 
tured and the chasing or designing on the rubber is exe- 
cuted, and a third is at St. Lambert, a suburb of Quebec, 
Canada. There used to be a f@tory in New York City 
on Fletcher Street, but this was abandoned seven yéars 
ago’ at the time of the pen grinders’ strike, when Water- 
man decided he could be unmolested in his treatment of 
his help by moving to New Jersey. This factory is still 
for sale and is a dead loss at present. Indeed, a watch- 
man who guards it entails an expense of $22 per week. 
What interesting deductions could be made from taxable 
income with this as a basis! 


Holds Large 
Rubber Interests 


But this is not all. Waterman is a full-sized honest- 
to-goodness capitalist. He owns four subsidiary é¢om- 
panies besides the L. E. Waterman Co. pf \New York. 
The rubber factory at Seymour, Conn., is the H. P. & E. 
Day Co. The Aiken-Lambert Co., manufacturers of gold 
pens and jewelry, is directed through F. S. Waterman and 
their offices are in the Waterman Building in New York. 
The Waterman Building Company ‘conducts extensive 
real estate operations. Then, last of the subsidiaries is 
the L. E. Waterman Company, Limited, at Montreal, 
which is in charge of the Canadian market. But there 
is still more to the story. A substantial interest in the 
Miller Rubber Company of Ohio, who supply much of the 
rubbedwused in the manufacture of fountain pens, is con- 
trolled by Waterman and finally he is the proprietor of 
the Fountain Inn, a hotel at Eustis, Florida, of which more 
anon. 

If we examine the available financial figures con- 
cerning Waterman and his business dealings, we ar- 
rive at some extraordinary results. The L. E. Water- 
man Company is capitalized at only $250,000. Its 
income tax,,including subsidiary companies, for 1924 
was $56,954.47, presupposing, therefore, at 122%, a 
taxable income of $455,635.76, not even a half million 
dollars. Judicious accounting methods and real estate 
operations generally account for comparatively low 
income tax returns. Frank D. Waterman personally 
paid $16,485 in 1923 and $7,885.19 in 1924, which means 
about $84,000 taxable income in 1923 and $56,000 in 
1924. Tax exempt securities be biessed! Bradstreet 
rates the L. E. Waterman Company at a million dol- 
lars and above. In 1906 sales amounted to two and 
@ quarter millions of dollars; at present it is about 


$10,000,000, leaving an estimated net income of 
$3,000,000. 
300 Per Cént 


Profit on Pens 

How can we account for these enormous profits? Well, 
56,000 retail dealers in the United States alone out of a 
possible number of 150,000 stationers, jewelers, druggists 
and specialty shops and stores help in the distribution 
of Waterman products;. 25,000,000 bottles of ink 
sold in 19:4. There are no reliable figures available tell- 
ing how many were sold annually, but the com- 
pany’s statement is that it amounts to “milions” |The 
cost of production of No. 2 pens is 7ic, divided into 32c 
for the pen-point and 43c for the holder. These sell for 


were 


pens 





$2.75 retail and $1.65 wholesale. This allows a margin 
of $2.00 in the farmer case and 9$0c in the latter, or 367% 
pod 220% respectively: The pen-point@separately sells 
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New York is or may be 
"ing, 
affect our Tives and happines 
HOUSING 

New York City’s high rents force 
nearly six hundred thousand families 
to live in insanitary, dark, crowded, 
fire traps of tenements. Housing is an 
acute problem for everybody except the 
very rich. The housing problem can- 
not be cured by emergency rent laws, 
important as these are. What else do 
the parties propose. 

The, Republicans propose nothing, 
Mr. Waterman. does not even know 
that the housing problem exists. 
The Democrats were finally forced 
by Socialist attack to issue a state- 
ment through Senator Walker, prom- 


mission! 

The Socialists are committed to a 
careful program of State and City 
aid to house’ byilding for use rather 
than profit, and to direct City building 
of safe and attractive tenements at a 
rent the people can afford to pay, 
which rent will cover the cost of 
building and maintaining the houses. 
to coal and the resultant misery and 
discomfort of the people of New York 
might have been prevented. For these 
things the criminal indifference of 
both old parties, which are the prop- 
erty of the private interests, is solely | 
responsible. 


The Republicans have said nothing 

about coal. A lot of you voted to keep | 

cool with Coolidge and you got more 
than you voted for. You are going | 
keep cold—but not with Coclidge. | 

He has plenty of coal. He and his 

party’ want to leave the anthracite 

monopoly in the hands of the profit- 
eers, 

The Democrats have no construc- 
tive program on coal. One month too | 
late. Governor Smith woke up some/| 
sleeping coal commission which, dur- 
ing the last four weeks, has been very 
busy issuing contradictory statements 
giving advice. If you can‘burn the ad- 
}vice- you are all right. 
The. Socialists demand 
| ownetship and. Democratic 
| $tration of coal] mines.- Then we de- 
mand that the City should replace | 
| profiteering midd!iemen by itself act-/ 
jing as wholesaler. At the beginning 
)of this-strike I-suggested this in let- 

|ters to ail candidates. 


to 








national 
admini- | 


If such meas- } 


isiig Snot houses, Hut anothér * com" 


The present situation with regard | 


Where the Ti hree Parties Stand 


By Norman Thomas 








Socialist Candidate for Mayor 





“The People’ s Point of View” 


VERY voter with the least bit of intelligence knows that the the City Government ° of 


the main factory in helping us get better schools, better hous- 


s. Each 


er transit, more playgrounds and a whole list of other things which vitally 
party should state where it stands on vital issues. 


Let us examine their records i im this campaign. 





posed constitutional 


coming . election. 


cfalist 





| 000,000 in any one year. 


taxes, 


“I expect to vote ‘yes’ on this amend- 
although I do not consider i 
Governor Smith has presented 
a list of imperatively needed improve- 


ment 
ideal. 


FOUR AMENDMENTS BEFORE 
NEW YORK STATE VOTERS 





SKED by the New Leader to 
tA state his position, as Social- 
ist candidate for Mayor, on 

the four constitutional’ amend- 
ments which will come before the 
New York voters next Tuesday, 


Norman Thomas issued the fol- 
De.” ar 
fhe Sai wihy: “ores cdivent: 


tion di@ not pass officially on the pro- 
amendments, 
which must. be voted on in the forth-| 
Each Socialist 
therefore free to use’his best judgment. 
| At the request of the editor of The New 
, Leader I am giving my own opinion on 
the first three amendments. 
comment on the fourth amendment 
which relates to the organization of 
courts and the right of the Legisla- 
ture to raise salaries without constitu- 
tional amendment, to one of our So- 
lawyers for comment. 
“Amendment No 1. This amendment | 
authorizes a bond issue of $100,000, 4 
during ten years, not more than $10,- | 
Its purpose | of building. 
| 


I leave 


| is to supply funds to purchase land, 
| construct state offices and other works 
| without adding greatly to the yearly: 


ments to prisons, etc. This list is not 
stipulated in the amendment and we 
should have to trust the Legislature 
year by year to see that the money is 
not wasted on unnecessary or purely 
political ‘improvements. Many of these 
improvements, in my judgment, should 


a@°> more scientific system of taxation, 


those able to pay. 
be no chance at all of adopting such a 
system and there. is no doubt that seg | 
| present procedure of the state with re- 
gard to improvements is haphazard, 
wasteful and cruel to the wards of the! 
state. Under our capitalist system and 





is 


seems to me about the best we. can 
hope for. Certainly it is better 
what we now have. 
ably be as easy to hold 
legislatures to proper expenditure of 





in general. It makes possible a some- 


can be adapted to needs and to costs 


“Amendment No. 2. 

discussed grade crossing amendment. 
It authorizes a bond issue not to ex-: 
ceed $300,000,000 to provide funds for | 

the elimination of grade crossings on | 

t| the following basis: | 
“Railroads to pay 50 per cent; 

(Continued on page 3) 


city, 





ous political operation of the subways. 
building new 
recapturing existing transit 
a uni- 


We Socialists. favor 


subways, 


lines and putting them under 


fled administration, with 
appropriate points, 

j; genuine 5 cent fare. 
enough 
property especially 
the 5 cent fare. 
under a municipal 
proportionate 
parties and direct 


Board of Directors. 


representation 
representation 
| the various classes of workers on the 


for 


transfers at 
making possible a 
We would pay 
of the cost of building new 
fsubways by special assessments against 
benefited to keep 
We would run transit 
corporation with 
the 
for 


; ures had been taken then, the City 

|might still have on hand some supply TAXATION AND 

jof anthracite which, ‘at a conservative EXPENDITURE 

jestimate, could have been ‘sold at 70c|. The Republicans and Democrats 

a hundred pounds. The difference be- have nothing real to offer. They talk 
as if they were magicians who could 


tween this price and what you pay is 
the price of government for private 
profit. 


adequate building program, more dem- 
and less 


| 
of Purtisan and sectarian politics, a 


than as docile weters, sheep-like work- 
ers or wooden soldiers trained to read 


but not. to- think. 
| 
! 
} 


TRANSIT 


The Republicans. and Democrats 











(Continued on _page- 





is impossjble. They prepese a denger- 


by 
of 


been 


give the ‘city all needed improvements | WANTED—A PARTY OF 


and yet lower taxes. 


We Socialists propose honest and | 7 AND AND BRAIN 


the consolid: ation | 


»y the individual but by 
the city. In 


followed, small 


city. 





bureaus to 


ch 


assessment of 


EDUCATION efficient government, 
The. Republicans and Democrats con- of city departments and 
tent themselves with vazue statements | prevent waste, and 
The Socialists are committed to an, property at full value according to law. | 


As far as possible we propose to pay 


ocracy bureaucracy in our} for needed improvements by excess 
schoo] system, the entire elimination | condemnation, that is, when the city | 
puts in a new park it should condemn 


land it 


homeowners 
cording to tables before me as I write | more than one campaign to do a good 


uigher values 
refunding | 


the 


an increase in the number of teachers | land around the parx, whi 

so that there is at least one teacher to | should later sell for tne 

every thirty pupils. Above all we are| created by the park, thus 
committed te the education of our ; the cost. We would aisy put the prin- 
children as thoughtful citizens, rather | cipal burden of taxaten en land, 


| Malue of which is’ in no sense created 
the workers 
a eoOnservative 
like Pittshurgh where this plan has | in this campaign is for the workers to 


city 


ac- 


Unlike the Democrats and Republi- 
cans, we Socialists have definite pro- 
grams for marketing, including the 
sale of milk; the control of public 
utilities like gas and electricity; the 
reform of the courts and police in the 
interest of justice to the poor; and the 
creation of public playgrounds. I 
want, however, now to-emphasize our 
difference from the old parties on two 
points of especial interest. to the 
workers, Child Labor and, Injunctions. 
Both the old parties betrayed their 
solemn promises by refusing to ratify 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
and so save the children of .America 
from exploitation for profit. Both old 
parties continue the injunction evil 
by which the State becomes the part- 
ner of the bosses in time -of, strike. 
Against these evils we Socialists pro- 
| test. 











THE WORKERS WITH 


I have said enough to show that 
the Socialists believe that Covernment 
| should be the servant of the peeple. 

The old parties believe that Govern- 
| ment should keep the people in order 
for the sake of private owners of nat- 
ural resources and public utilities, and 
| profit-makers generally. The old par- 
{ties will not serve the people. There 
is no real distinction between them. I 
have listened in this campaign to can- 
didate after candidate and to save my 
ilife I could not distinguish Republi- 
cans from Democrats except as they 
|announced their labels. he great issue 


' 





| build up their own party. It will take 


be paid for out of current revenue by | 


than | 
And .t will prob- | 
successive | 


this money as to proper appropriations 


what elastic building program which | 


This is the much | 





both pretend to be for the 5 cent fare| are saving enormously in their taxes,|job. The Socialist Party wants mem- | 
and some new subways. Neither party | pousin g is encouraged and land specu-| bers and not merely voters. But a bis | 
explains how- these can be built at aj lation checked. In other words, we| Socialist vote in this election will do | 
5 cent fare without resorting to special | Socialists are for real economy at the| two things: 
assessments. which both old parties | expense of grafters and wasters, but | 1. It will put fear into the hearts | 
condemn. not at the expense of the needs of of both old parties, so that who- 
The Republicans would leave transit the city and its employees... We coer | ever is elected will be a Jittle more 
in the hands of the same private in-|a scientific system of taxation. Wel, decent to the people than other- 
terests which, in years gone by, have|‘:now that in a city of such luxury a: wise is possible. 2. It will put hope 
outrageously robbed the people. New York where a2 woman can leave! into the hearts of those who aré 
The Democrats say that they are me a $685,000 pearl necklace lying around building for themselves and their | 
municipal operation of new subways,|in afbureau drawer there is money| children the cooperative common- | 
but that'recApture of the old subways |.enou@h to care for the children of the wealth from which war and waste 
and poverty will be banished. 





| 


4X6" Bivden of. which should fall upon. 
But there seems to) 


| 


| 


old party government this amendment 


The Politician: 





“Jimmy” Walker, Broadway’s 
Own, Counsel. for the Meat 
and Milk Trust, Proponent 


of the Water-Grab. 
By Fred Holmes 


N this campaign both Mr. Waterman and 
I Mr. Walker boast that they aré running on 
their records.. That entitles us to examine 
those records. | Elsewhere in this issue The New 
Leader gives Mr. Waterman’s open’ shop labor 
record. It would emphatically disqualify him 
for the office he seeks even: if it was not also 
manifest from his canipaign speeches that he has 
neither the inclination, the ability nor the point 
of view to permit him to serve the people. 
‘Senator Walker’s 


points about him: 
He boasts that he is body and iontt a Tam- 
many man. That means that he “belongs to 


the best organized ‘and ‘moS&t ‘unscrupulous 
The very 


political. machine ‘in - America. 
wealthy former. Ambassador Girard told a 
wealthy audience at the Harvard -Club the 


other night that Tammany Hall has saved 


New York from Socialism. That is, in plain 
language, Tammany . Hall,. by bribes and 
threats, has fooled the people so that-they have 
not made their .own city government their 
servant, but have: left.it in the hands of real 
estate speculators, money: lenders end other 
special interests... A. taxi- driver. volunteered 
the ‘information to our. candidate ‘for Mayor 


that he was ah enrolled Democrat because"he 


couldn't last its his biisiness two.weeks on New 
York ‘streets if he wefé not. It is this sort 
of an ongeiantion that owns Senator W aller, 


Walker Righ. 
With Tammany 
Mr. Walker's alleged progressiveism 
and friendship for labor amount simply 
to this: He has voted right when. Tam- 
many Hall as a result of pressure has told 
him to vote right otherwise -he. has voted 

-wrong. The one conspicuous case of his 

independence -was a case in which he was 

‘worse than Tammany Hall. But for him 

the famous Water-Grab Amendment of 

1923 would never have been put through 

the legislaturey and the people would not 

have been put to, the expense of rong 
against it at the polls. How far can yo 

trust a man in that case-proved a friend 
of the private power interests? 

How far can yoy trust the counsel for, the 
meat packers and the milk dealers indicted for 
impure milk? In these cases he sold his 
political prestige and pull for cash, -How ‘far 

can you trust aman as Mayor who has shown 
himself in the legislature as the foe of civil 
service?” 


Walker Wrong 
With You 

Mr. Walker now. claims to favor municipal 
operation of subways. Yet a-firm of Wall 
Street tipsters before the primary election 
advised its clients to have BMT. and IRT 
stock on hand: against the day of Senator 
Walker’s nomination. It is not often. that 
Wall Street is mistaken in the character of its 
men and our suspicion.of Senator Walker's sine 
cerity in the matter of municipal operation of 
transit is greatly strengthened when we find 
his chief editorial supporter The’ New York 
World, suggesting that in the matter of Sen- 
ator Walier’s enthusiasm for municipal opeta- 
tion “Senator Walker is gunning for the Hylan 
vote.” 

Do you want to vote for such a man? 

We have no desire to conduct a public cam- 
paign on the basis of charges agaimst a can- 
didate’s private life. We have simply this final. 
question to ask: “Do you want to vote for the 
man as Mayor who Broadway so ‘aftection- 
ately calls ‘Our Jimmy’?” 
Jimmie be. ours too? 


A Last Word 


In ‘the two-party’ game of’ fooling the 
masses in elections it. is always necessary to 
have one candidate @® serve as the “good man” 
for the disgusted voters.‘ Walker is this can- 
didate this year. The two-party machine of 
those who live. on the toil of the. masses can 
never be without one such candidate. : There 
are always two candidates, two headquarters, 
two ca wages funds and two platforms -but 
only one object—HOW TO FOOL YOU! 

Do not be fooled. Walker or Waterman 
mean.no power for. you. Norman Thomas and 
the other Socialist candidates mean a big. in- 
stallment of public power. for the workers of 
hand and brain. You are powerful next Tugs- 
day.~ Will you be powerful for four years? 


, 





record deserves some fur- 
ther examination.. Here are some of, the high 


Can Broadw ay’s P 
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"By Daniel W. Hoan 
» Mayor of Milwaukee 


ROM years of study I have 
FF formea the conclusion, and 
"  $o Stated recently at a large 
pubic meeting of one of our civic 
clubs, that the city of Milwaukee 
performs every public, service at 
a cost from one-half to one-tenth 
of what the expense would be if 
the same service were performed 
by private individuals. 
I was in hopes I would be checked 
on that statement, but so far the as- 
eértion has not been contradicted, and 


until it is successfully refuted I shall}. 


continue to believe it is true, 

Take our garbage collections, for in- 
stance. We make a weekly collection 
for two dollars per family annually. 
I know of no city that performs the 
‘same service for less than twenty dol- 
Jars annually, 

Our ash collections are done at a 
cost of eight dollars per family an- 
mually and we go into the basements 
to get the ashes, No -private firm 
would perform this service anywhere 
for less than twenty dollars annually. 

I am prepared to take up police, 
brary, natatorium, or any other 
municipal service and make like com- 
parisons. It is due not only to the 
large scale on which the city does its 
services, but to the low cost of over- 
head. I stated at that meeting that 
in the event any citizen could show 
any service that could be performed 
better and at a lower cost than by 
municipal functioning, the city should 
be prepared to make a rapid change. 
So far, howéver, no such offer has 

. been forthcoming. 

I thefefore submit, that performing 
municipal service honestly and ef- 
ficiently is one of the most patriotic 
duties that any citizen can contribute. 
No one shares the responsibility and 
care of municipal government more 
than do the comptrollers. 

Perhaps the greatest authority on 
municipal finance in bonds as well as 
the man most familiar with the finan- 
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MILWAUKEE BENEFITED BY SOCIALIST 
ADMINISTRATION 


Why Can’t New York? 
NEW YORK CAN IF YOU VOTE FOR 


NORMAN THOMAS 
For Mayor 
CHARLES SOLOMON 
For Controller 


SAMUEL A. BEARDSLEY 
For President of the Board of -Aldermen 











snort term goyernment securities 
bringing us at least twice the former 
4 amount of interest. — 

9. We have also inaugurated a jp- 
tem of permitting a taxpayer who has 
paid his state and county taxes, the 
right to extend the time of paying his 
city tax for six months, upon payment, 
of 6 per cent interest. This latter 
system saves the taxpayers, who are 
in temporary financial stress, from 
the loan shark, and at the same time 
insures the city a fair rate of interest. 
As a result of these two systems, to- 
gether with other interest monies re- 
ceived from trust funds, the city of 
Milwaukee now receives approximately 
one-half million dollars annually in 
interest money. Perhaps $100,000 

mes from ‘increased interest an- 








cial standing of citiés in the United 
States* is Judge Charles B. Wood of 
Chicago. 
At a conference with Mr, Wood 
about a year ago he expressed himself 
as follows: 

Mr. Mayor—your city, Milwaukee, 
has without question. the best 
fi ial standing and credit of 
any city in the United States. It 
is due to the enactment and careful 
administration of a number of 
laws and measures which | ‘trust 
* you will continue to painstakingly 


no further comment. 





paid personal property taxes. 


ures the judge had in mind and which 
has resulted, in the opinion of the 
judge,. in Milwaukee assuming the 
leadership in matters of municipal 
financial credit and standing. 

1. The institution* of a_ scientific 6. 
budget system which has absolutely 
prevented the usual recurring financial 
deficits at the end of each year. 

2. The elimination of the issuance 
of all bonds which might in any sense 
be classed with such as pay for operat- 
ing expense. Among the classes of 
bonds which we have refused to issue 
since 1910 have been street improve- 
ment bonds to dredge rivers and also 
miscellaneous small issues of bonds 


thousands of dollars saved. 


chased and thereby instituted 


creases year by year. 


usual 
by certificates. 


in place of which we have levied a 
tax. This shift in policy meant the 
assumption by the community, of a 
temporary financial burden, but pres- 
ent results are so obvious ag to need 


3. We have issued a direct tax of 
one-tenth of a mill for over ten years 
and which now accumulates about 
$70,000 a year to wipe out a deficit of 
a half century’s standing due to un- 


4. We have levied a tax of one- 
fourth of a mill which now accumu- 
lates about $140,000 a year to place 


adhere to. ultimately all of our city departments 
Let me communicate to you very! on a cash basis. 
briefly an outline of just what méas- 5. We have-centralized all the pur- 


chasing of the city in one board which 
has’ resulted in many hundreds of 
Added 
to this~is a storehouse on which we 
keep an aecurate check of all goods. 
We have been able to inaugurate 
a system of paying cash for goods pur- 
a dis- 
count system which resulted last year 
in a net saving to the city of approxi- 
mately $40,000 and which amount in- 


7. Perhaps one of the most valuable 
steps taken was the elimination of the 
method of paying contractors 
It is a well-known 
fact that many of these certificates! View we find this statement: 
















The Women’s Committee of the 
Rand School 


Invites all the friends of the School to the 


HALLOWE'EN COSTUME DANCE 


Friday Evening, October 30th 


in the 


PEOPLES HOUSE AUDITORIUM 





ment of taxes, etc., 
bankers usually charged a large dis- 
count to cash the same, We have 
eliminated this system entirely and 
pay our contractors in cash. At the 


been benefited by permitting them to 
extend their payments over a period of 
six years if they so elect, by the pay- 
ment of 6 per cent interest. While 
this law permits the city to issue a 
six-year bond to meet any possible 
deficit of funds needed, I am happy to 
say that so far our surplus has been 
sufficient to carry on the system with- 
out the issuance of a single bond. The 
saving from this system is so vast as 


were uncollectible because of nonpay- | 
and that the} 


same time the property owners have! 


+7 East 15th Street 
Elaborate Entertainment—Dancing - 
ADMISSION $1.00 
Music by the famous Camp Tamiment Band 





to need further explanation, 
"8. Next we have altered our 






in local banks or depositories, 
fund brought us only 2 per cent 
years. We have inaugurated a 











tem of depositing all our trust funds 


tem of investing these funds largely in 
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S. E. Corner 


Remember the Address! 


Smart Clothes 


Seldom has there been offered to the 
public such a Splendid Selection of 


as are now displayed in our 
Store. All marked down to 


All the new Colors and Patterns, made 
of the finest materials and in all sizes 


That our Store is Recognized as an Outstanding Institution Catering 
to theOrganized Workers and their Friends 


THE F.&S8. STORE 


SUITS 


and 


ERCOATS 


9 2 00 


REMEMBER— 


84th Street and Third Avenue 


Just Off the “L’’ Station 








For the Convenience of the Working Public: 
is Open Daily to 9 P. M. and Saturdays to 11 P. M. 


Our Store 








Mention The New Leader When Making Your Purchase 





| other city of its kind in the ‘country. 


nually, due to buying short term certi- 
ficates,, while $52,000 is the amount in 
interest we receive in an average year 
for extending taxes. 

Last, but not least, due to this ac- 
cumulation of interest we have firmly 
established recently a municipal 
amortization fund ultimately to wipe 
out all of our public debt. In June 
I had the pleasure of signing a check 
of $375,000 out of our interest fund 
to be placed in thjs amortization fund, 
This fund will be added to year by 
year and will draw interest and com- 
pound interest until such time as our 
debt is finally eliminated, and which 
will result in a much desired reduc- 
tion in tax rates. As a companion 
measure we have also established a 
private foundation for the accumula- 
tion of private funds for the same 
purpose. 
At first glance it might seem that 
so large a program would be very 
burdensome upon the taxpayer. I 
would call attention, however, to the 
fact that of the tax rates of thirty of 
the largest cities of this country, you 
will find Milwaukee’s rate down about | 
half way. You might also suspect | 
that our bonded indebtedness is great. | 
However, in an article in a recent 
issue of the National Municipal Re- 


Compared with 36 of the largest 
cities of the United States, Mil- 
waukee’s per capita bonded debt 
comes as twenty-nine on the list 
with only seven cities lower. Mil- 
waukee’s gross bonded debt is 
placed at $27,750,500 or $53.09 per 
capita as against an average of 
103.40 per capita for thirty-six 
other states, omitting Washington 
with a per capita debt of 36. The 
average is $16.79 for St. Louis to 
206.60 for Norfolk. 

Space will not permit me to prove 
that we have not neglected our public 
improvements, except to say—we are 
about to complete the most expensive 
seweinge-Gisposal works, in compari- 
gyon‘*® populdtion, of any city in this 
country, a thirteen million dollar 
project, of which over one-fourth was 
paid for in cash. 
We have also acquired every foot 
of riparian rights along our lake front | 
and are constructing the best harbor 
on the Great Lakes. We are widening 
one of our main arterial highways to 
180 feet and will provide on one point 
thereon, a civic center involving an 
expenditure of eight million dollars. 
We have built more high schools 
and acquired more playground space 
in the past three years than the city 
possessed in its entire history. A mil- 
lion dollar viaduct, a new water in- 
take, and a new million dollar pump- 
ing station, a new street lighting sys- 
tem and innumerable other public im- 
provements places our program for 
municipal improvements second to no 


Iam not boasting, but have merely 
related a fact of which we are justly 
proud, namely, that we have achieved 
financial leadership both as to stand- 
ing and credit of all American cities. 





BROWNSVILLE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Brownsville will open its school for 
registration of children of the working 
class beginning Nov. 1 at 10 a. m. in 
the Labor Lyceum. School officially 
opens on Sunday morning, Nov. 15. 
One of the most inspiring aspects 
of the Brownsville movement has 
been its Sunday School, which has 
spread light and cheer among the 
impressionable children. The ages of 
the students run from 7 to 17, 

The schoo! is making a city-wide 
appeal for those interested in the edu- 
cational aspects of our movement to 
lend a hand in recruiting its faculty. 
The comrades who have devoted their 
energies without stint find it physically 
impossible to be with the School for 
the season of 1925-1926. Some teach- 
ers are attending colleges, some are 
engaged, in professions with office 
hours on Sunday and others are pre- 
vented from being present through 
pressure of other business. 

Address all communications to Dr 
Joseph N. Cohen, 1705 Pitkin avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








A Radical Difference 














will be made in the clarity and 





PEOPLE 
ARE LIKE THAT 
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E WILL admit the necessity for more subways and 

W shorter hours for bootleggers, but the imperative need 

of the country at the present time is for more Sccial- 

ists, and the sooner we set ourselves to the job of manufactur- 
ing a few hundred thousand the better for all. concerned. 

It’s up to us (this includes you) to speed up the machinery 
and.turn out a steady stream of men and women who will knock 
the very devil out of this old capitalist system and work like old 
Harry for the inauguration of a new order of things. There 
is no good reason for delay ; eriough time has been lost already, 
so let’s get down to brass tacks and go to work for the comple- 
tion of this job. 

We have a practical plan with justice and anity on our 
side. In fact, everything is in good shape an@ all we need is 
more people to help put it across. Concentrate on making So- 
cialists. It’s good, interesting, and certainly remunerative work 
for what the change will do for all of us will repay ten thousand 
fold our efforts of today. : 

To all of the above no doubt you will agree, but what to do? 
Well, the first thing is to build a strong Socialist press. That’s 
the first step, and here you can easily help, no matter what you 
do or where you live. pia today to secure new readers, not 
tomorrow, but TODAY. Socialism is worth having it’s 
worth working for. It’s up to all of us to hasten the day. Get 
a new reader today. 


“The new column in The New Leader headed “Sparks and 
Flashes” is a winner and well deserves the name. 

“The only complaint I have toanake is that there is not enough of 
it. Keep it up, Claessens, and you will soon have Coaldigger and the 


rest beat.” 
Syracuse, N.Y. ABE KLEIMAN 


‘“Your twenty-two books received. Thanks, I will be feast- 
ing my better self for some time with their contents. We are 
living in an isolated neck of the woods on little farms located 
on rocky hillsides, and what we lose at farming during the sum- 
mer we try to make up by.catching coon skins during the win- 
ter—and last winter was not a good catch. 

“We are a very democratic (save the word) people here and 
the most of u§ still vote in memory of Jeff Davis and Jesse 
James. However, about thirty years ago I met up with our 
Gene Debs (God bless him) while on strike in Leadville, Colo. 
In one of his speeches he told us to think, think, think! Since 

/then I have been voting in memory of myself and those like 
me that are sometimes designated as hewers of wood and draw- 
és of water. 

“After working as a miner in the far western country for 38 
years, I was able to retire on my savings to a rockpile in the 
Ozarks. I am old now and broken down and about ready to 
demobilize. In fact, I am trying to stave off the role call as 
long as I can just to spite a Repubican undertaker who lives 
nearby. However, I still retain the spirit. Best wishes for The 
New Leader and the cause in general. 


“Danby, Mo. W. W. Scotten.” 


And here in New York there are people whose chief 
anxiety is their inability to decide between a Buick and a 
Nash car. A movement that draws to itself adherents like 
Comrade Scotten must eventually succeed. 


“What will you send me 20 or 25 copies a week for? I have 
made a little here in the oil fields, but realize fully that we have 
nothing permanent under this cut-throat system, so I am .will- 
ing to help you scatter the idea of Socialism. Good wishes for 
you and all your efforts. You can see by the enclosed we are 
not going to stay quiet out here. 


“Roswell, N. M. W. F. Richardson.” 


We are glad to make special prices on bupdle orders, of 
which quite a number are shipped out each week. In fact, 
this business is becoming quite an item in our circulation 
department. The New Leader offers the kind of material 
that sticks, so why not have a number of copies sent you 
each week for sale or distribution? Write the circulation 
department. 





“I have received one of your circufar letters and also a sam- 
ple copy of your paper asking that J subscribe. In reply I want 
to say that I am certainly NOT interested. My people have 
always been law-abiding citizens an® fought in every war of 
their country since 1812, and I trust to God will always so con- 
tinue. We have nothing in common with traitors and agitators, 
and I am surprised that you are allowed to print a paper such 
as yours. In America there is equal opportunity for everyone 
to succeed. Rockefeller, Schwab and Ford were all poor boys, 
and all who work hard and believe can reach the top. _ 

“New York City. Thomas S. Smithers.” 


On the top of whom, Mr. Smithers? Then, again, suppose 
that all of us would “work hard and believe,” who would people 
the lower layer? Your spirit is that of the tory in the Ameri- 
ean revolution, and the conservative in every age since the dawn 
of history. Those who would lead the people to justice and 
truth are always classed as “traitors and agitators.” The list 
includes Jesus as well as Eugene V. Debs. 


“Left Uniontown, my last ad@ress, over two weeks ago and I have 
been on the go ever since. That is my excuse for not renewing my 
subscription before. I simply cannot do without The New Leader. 


I just crave it, that’s all.” ee 
Ellwood City, Pa. JOHN DANIELSON, 


The Society for Tired Radicals gathered in regular monthly 
meeting in a Cider Saloon on Third Avenue last week. Brother 
Winde Bagge, presiding, stated that the prime purpose of the 
meeting was to act upon the case of Isaac McCarthy, who, 
although a tried and true member for many years, had been 
caught in the act of smiling and thinking optimistically about 
the future of the Socialist movement. Brother Snooper, the 
complaining witness, spoke with vehemence of the grave charge, 
pointing with pardonable pride to his own record of 27 years 
without even a grin being allowed to mar his features. “Since 
Debs spoke here a few weeks ago there is altogether too much 
optimism pervading this Society,” said the brother. “Why, 
only the other day I heard°one member intimate that perhaps 
Thomas might make < good mayor.” Amid shouts of “name 
of the man and we'll expel him also,” McCarthy was stricken 
from the role of membership. The remainder of the mecting 
was taken up by ten-minute talks on “Why I would make a 
better Mayor than Norman Thomas.” Every member partici- 


pated. Rufus Osborne. 








strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Punckta! 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
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PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 





you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments ander the nerson- 
a! supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker. 
111 East 23rd Street. Near sth Avenue. | 
131 Secand Avenue, Corner 8th Street. } 
21% East Broadway, Near Clinton &t. 
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By Louis Silverstein 


HE hard coal dispute has 
turned into a test of pub- 
licity and patience. It is in 

this connection that the report of 


the Anthracite Coal Commission 
must be studied in detail to see 


what usefulness this $600,000 worth of 


investigation has tm helping us 40 un- 
derstand the crisis in the anthracite 
coal industry. The commission reéecog- 


nizes that the unfon has an tmportant }On 


function to perform: its responsibility 

is the maintenance of stable labor con- 
' @itions. “The union,” says the report, 

“has passed its days of strugsting for 
» existence and has reached the stage of 
* constructive opportunity in which it 
must justify itself by a new kind of 
gervice. The time for purely restrictive 
exercise of power is past. With the 
power already achieved, the union now 
has the opportunity and the obligation 
to help in the working out of whatever 
measures afte nédessary for effective 
4iseipline and management in the in- 
dustry.” 

“fin the other hand, the investigators 
were not favorable to complete unioni- 
zation, though the final report states 
that the union “i@ necessary today for 
the protection of the standards that 
have been attained.” They found “no 
élaim that Insistence on anion mem- 
Bership is necessary for the mainte- 
Nan¢é or prdotéction of the union. Their 
(thé minérs’) défense reduces to a feel- 
ing of abstract justice dnd a somewhat 
indéfifiite claim that thé operators ac- 
qQi@iescé in letting the practice of the 
open shop go by default if only they 
¢ah _presérve the statement of princi- 
ple.” In the same breath the commis- 
sion’s regéarch men declare that the 
presence Of fof-union miners is a con- 
stant source of irritation, so that even 
aolemn general agreements cannot pre- 
vent the local “Button strikes,” which 
aim to maintain perfect union control. 
fn other wards, the commissién is will- 
ing to concede that unionization is a 
good thing for the industry, but that 
imperfect unionization is $ just ag good, 
# not better. 

Commission 
Opposed Chech-Off 

This point of view. of course, affects 
its attitudé toward the check-off. The 
¢otumission is opposéd t6 the tnstitu- 
tion of this devi¢é becatisé it is solici- 
tous of the tinion’s welfare. Declares 
thé final réport: Thére are valid ob- 
je¢tio6ns t6 thé check-off, especially in 
thé edlléction of fines and assessments, 
and it has also injurious effect upon 
the tihion In divorcing the problem of 
incéMe from the winning of member- 
ship and in the resulting lack of close- 
néés of.contact and of educational aerv- 
icé and control by the higher officers 
to the lower officers and to the rank 
and file members of the union; yet the 
cheéeck-off ts not vital enough to justify 
a stspension df operations, whether 
the union is séeking to extend its use 
or the opéeraters secking to throw it 
out.” 

And this in spite of the fact that the 
Minérs have considered the check-off 
vital eri6ugh to demand it continuously 
Gurifig the last quarter century! And 
if it ie not tmportant, why not let the 
tMhiners gratify their silly _ wishes? 
Moreover, it is not a qtiestion of abol- 
ishing the check-off that is involved. 
That ig only a theoretical statement 
for the bituminous coal operators ac- 
capt it as an established fact wherever 
they recognize the union. The actual 
situation is that the miners are trying 
to exténd the check-off to the anthra- 


cite fields, not that the operators are 
trying “to throw it out” of that terri- 
tory. In addition, the union finds it 


just as educational to collect its dues 
through thé operators and through its 
oWn financial agents. And, finally, if 
unionisation is beneficial to the coal 
industry, there is no better way for the 


An Analysis of the Coal Commission’s Findings 
as They Reflect on the Present Demands of 
the Anthracite Strikers 


THE MINER’S DEMAND 











trol, but it is indifferent and even op- 


unionization and the check-off. 
Non-Committal 
Wages 

When we turn to wages we find that 
the Commisston’s report is non-com- 
mitak It confines itself to the pre- 
sentation of factual material in an 
atrangement which does not correlate 
cost of living, earnings and profits 
with each other so that a judgment 
can easily be réache@ concerning 
wages. At the time of the Commis- 
sion’s investigation there were 147,500 
anthracite workers of which slightly 
more than half (53%) were foreign- 
born, the majority from Russia and 
Poland. Over half of all the anthra- 
cite miners—62% of thé native born 
and 51% of the foreign born—were 
the sole support of their families. 
Their standard of living permitted “of 
sufficient éxpenditure for food and 
clothing when measured with stand- 
ards set up by experts... But that 
the income of all anthracite mine- 
workers’ families is not sufficient to 
enable all to reach the prevailing 


| standard in their communities is also 


obvious.” The Commission found 
“that families with incomes of less 
than $125.00 have a hard ‘struggle to 
make ends meet; that families whose 
incomes range from $150.00 to $175.00 
may break even, save or go into 
cebt, depending ywpon individual thrift 
or circumstances. When the $175.00 
income level is reached about half the 
People are enabled to put aside some 
money for future usé, as well as to pay 
for current needs.” Computed in terms 
of annual earnings this means that any 
amount less than $1,800, that is $150 
X 12 spells certain disaster while only 
sums above $2,100, that is, $175 x 12 
assure the miner a comfortable liv- 
ing. It must also be remembered that 
about one-fifth of the family earnings 
is derived almost wholly from the 
children’s labor, boarders’ rent and in- 
cidental sources. 


The Miners’ 


Annual Earnings 


posed to the aims which the men still 
hope to accomplish, namely, complete 


the annual earings of .the miners 
are. Piece and day sates give us no 
adequate idea of what the workers’ 
i is b they must be stud- 
ied in conjunction with the number of 
days (starts) worked per year. The 
miners, for example, have received 
seven increases since that of 1903, At 
the same time the volume of employ- 
ment has increased from an average 
of 183 days in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century out of a possible 
full-time year of 304 to 254 in the 
second decade of the twentieth. In 
1920 and 1921 the number of days 
worked in each year was 271. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to conclude 
what this means in terms of changing 
cost of living. A comparison made 
between the relative rates of anthra- 
cite contract miners with the Bureau 
ef Labor Statictics index of cost of 
living indicates “that from 1913 until 
the second half of 1921 the cost of 
living had risen at a more rapid rate 
that did the wage rates of contract 
miners. Beginning with 1918 there was 
a considerable spread in the curves of 
living costs and relative rates, this be- 
ing particularly pronounced at the 
peak of prices in June, 1920, when the 
relative difference was 66. Since 1921 
the relative rates have beén somewhat 





higher, especially after September, 
1923.” 
A Living 
Wage Rare 
However, these comparisons are 


meaningless unless we know what the 
annual earnings are and how they 
compare with the annual cost of liv- 
ing. The Commission has practically 
said, as we pointed out above, that an 
anthracite miner requirés $2,100 a 
year to maintain himself and his fam- 
ily in comfort. It has calculated that 
the average annual éarnings of con- 
tract miners is about $1,922. $200 
more must be deducted for supplies. 
It is, apparent, therefore, that even 
the highest paid skilled miners do not 
on the whole receive a living wage 
and they constitute one-quarter of 
the total number of employees en- 





The next point to determine is err (46,951 out of 162,503). An 


gaged in and around anthracite coal 





WAITERS WIN INJUNCTION SUIT 





An attempt to mulct the Hotel 
Workers’ Union of $50,000 failed Wed- 
nésday when after a vigorous cross- 
examination of Paul Langerfeld, the 
plaintiff in the case, by William Kar- 
lin, attorney for the defendant union, 
the action was discontinued. 

The 
Isidore Wasservogel of the Supreme 
Court, The plaintiff, the owner of the 
Old Dutch Tavern, 15 John Street, de- 
manded that a permanent injunction 
be issued against the waiters, cooks 
and other former employees and that 
the union pay $50,000 damages, al- 
to have been suffered by the 
employer. 

The workers of this establishment 
were locked out on Jan. 5, 1922, for 
having asked for the reinstaiement of 
one of their fellow employees who was 
dsicharged on account of union activ- 
ity, and for demanding the discharge 
of a brutal manager. Although the 
employees were locked out in violation 


case was tried before Justice 


leged 





of an agreetinent Ddetween ‘the union 
and thé employer, the latter succeeded 
in securing from Judge Guy of the 
Supreme Court a drastic injunction, 
Without any hearing of witnesses, re- 
straining the employees from picketing 
the premises to inform the public of 
the lockout. This injunction was in 
force for more than two years until 
the trial this week. The employer 
failed to produce any evidence what- 
soever to justify an injunction. He 
admitted, in the cross-examination by 
Karlin, that he had locked out his 
employees. He was unable to prove 
any unlawful or disorderly acts on 
the part of the locked out employees. 
In spite of that fact, however, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an injunction on 
the flimsiest of affidavits without any 
hearing of the case. 

The discontinuance of the action is 
viewed by the Hotel Workers’ Union 
officials and members as not only a 


victory for the unton, but a blow at 


the injunction évil. 





FOUR AMENDMENTS ARE UP 











Operators to impfove their business 
than to assist the union in its control | 
and discipline 6f its men by facilitating | 
the colléction of dttes through the check- ' 
of. What the attitude of the commis- 
sion amounts to is this: It graciously | 
concedes to the miners what they have | 


already won, namely, some union con- | 
ta 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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edly since the strike of 1922 that the 
Coal Commission excitedly recom- 
mends that more publicity “as to 


costs, margins and profits should begin 


per cent where there has been no re- 
valuation. 


other eighth (26,565) are the appren- 
tices, known 4s the contract miners’ 
laborers. Their average daily earn- 
ings were $5.87 as compared with $7.75 
for contract miners. The unusually 
high rate of turn-over among them due 
to dissatisfaction with their lot also 
cut into their wages They earn about 
$1,500 a year. As for day men it is 
computed that inside workers receive 
on the average annual earnifigs of 
$1,515 for 299 days” work (two weeks 
in excess of a normal year) while out- 
side men earn $1,460 yearly for 325 
working days (a month and a half 
overtime per year). The sum total of 
these figures leads but to one infer-. 
ence; that the miners, even allowing 
for the 10% increase of 1923, are still | 
miserably underpaid. Only some of) 
the contract miners, who all in all} 
make up about one-quarter of the) 
total workers in and around anthra- 
cite mines receive annual earnings 
that at all approach a living wage. 


Can the Industry 
Permit Wage Raises? 

The question, then, arises as to 
whether the anthracite coal industry 
can absorb increases in labor costs. 
Wilt the operators’ profits be elimi- 
nated? Will the public fogs the bill in 
increased prices of coal? The anthra- 
cite business, as everybody knows, is 
controlled by @ combination. “Bight 
producing companies, affiliated ‘o some 
extent with the railroads, produce 74 
per cent of the total output and con- 
trol 90 per cent of the underground re- 
serves. The remaining 26 per cent of 
the output is contributed by a number 
of independent companies. The largest 
of these ‘independents’ retains a 
community of interest with one of the 
railroads and nine others control_13 per 
cent of the output. Until the decree 
of the Supreme Court went into ef- 
fect, the Reading and an affiliated 
company, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, produced 20 per cent of the 
total annual output and controlled 
more than half of the unmined re- 
serves. Through these affiliations of 
railroads and mining companies the 
same financial interest controlled both 
the production and the transportation 
of coal, and commonly, also, its whole- 
sale distribution, either through the 
selling department of the mining com- 
pany or through a separately incor- 
porated but financially related selling 
company.” Therefore, very often a 
detailed analysis of the finances of the 
affiliated railroad must accompany the 
study of the profits of the anthracite 
companiés. 


More Publicity 
Is Urged 

The Commission avoided the de- | 
cision of determining “the basis ttyon 
which the rate of income should be 
reckoned.” It did make a number of 
estimates, however, though its work is 
vitiated by the fact that it did not go 
beyond the sworn statements of, the 
operators, and anybody who knows 
anything at all about accounting is 
aware that one need not be a perjurer | 
in order to conceal swollen profits. 
Original investment cost and book val- 
ues may be increased with ease and 
much apparent justice, and coal re- 
serves held out for speculative pur- 
poses may be charged as liabilities. 
Some interesting figures, however, are 
deduced. Margin per gross ton has 
continuously increased, and so mark- 





at once.” The businéss of the railroad 
coal companies has been lucrative, the 
profits amounting to as much as 45.7 


And in answer to the 
claim of the operators that further 
wage increases will bankrupt them, a 
study of dividends shows that it is 
frequent to have'them run higher than 
100 per cent. The companies are still 








grade crossing evil needs to be dealt 


far from poverty. The assertion of | 


town or village, 25 per cent, and the! with. This issue makes possible a com- | the union that a wage increase can | 


state, 25 per cent. The state is author- | 
ized when necessary to lend money to 
| the railroads and to the localities, 
which money is to be repaid with in- 
terest. 

“Again [ expect to vote 


‘yes. The 
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At Cooper Union 
(8th Street 





Place) | 





and Astor 






In the Great Hall. 







Lectures and Open Forum Discus- 
sion. 









Three evenings a week at 8 o'clock, | 
beginning November 6th—to May. | 


FRIDAYS: Everett Dean Martin, | 
Director of The People's Institute | 
—“What Is Worth Knowing,” a 
course on the méating of a Liber- 
al Ediication. Its aims and their 
relevance to human living. First | 
lecture November 6th. 


SUNDAYS: First lecture, “The 
Aim of Education,” November 8th, | 
by Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, 
President of Vassar College. 


TUESDAYS: First lecture, 
ence and Humanity,” 







| 






















‘Sci- | 
November 
10th, by Dr. Alexander Golden- | 
weiser, Professor of Anthropology | 
at the New School for Social Re- | 
search. 


ADMISSION FREE 












Education Is a Life-Long Task 


THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE | 


offers the following to encourage you this year 
Season opens at Cooper Union November 6th 


At Manhattan Trade School 


1A little 
| classes and man to man teaching. 
' . 

Four evenings a week at 8 o'clock, 
beginning November 9th—to May. 


Think; 
by Dr. E. 
of 
| versity. 


WEDNESDAYS: 
ing—"“The Ways of Coming to an 
| Understanding.” by Professor John 
| M. Clapp of New York University. 
Firet lecture Nov. 


| THURSDAYS: 


| Human Intelligence,” 
| Wolfgang Koehler, 

er at Clark and Harvard Universi- 
ties. 
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mann, 
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| to fourGovernor, 
, comptrolier 


; and bureaus into twenty. 


| diffuse 
| duplication or conflict of functions be-| 


prehensive program and will spur the| 


well be taken out of profits without In- | 


localities and railroads to Immediate | creasing the cost of coal to the public | 


faction. It also furnishes a prec edent} 


| for the much more important easinage) 


of state aid to housing in which we 
Socialists are vitally interested At 
the samé time f am aware of the fact | 
that ideally a bétter program could be 





| devised not involving the expense of | 


issue. 
there- 


interest charges on a bond 
Shall vote for the amendment, 


| fore, not as idea] but as the best prac- 
| tical alternative to the continuance of 


an undoubted evil. 
No. 3. 


“Amendment This is the} 


amendment which will reduce the num-} 


! 

ber of elected state officials from seven | 

lieutenant gy 
-general 


and attorney 


| will consolidate 120 state departments 


I favor this! 
amendment heartily and without re ser-| 


re-| 


| vation. It ought to make for more 

| sponsible, more efficient and more 

| economical government. If and when} 
the Socialist Party or a labor party 
of which we are part, becomes strong 


enough to take over the government of! 


the state. we shall be able to accom-| 
plish far more in far less time under 
this shorter ballot with greater re-| 


on the héad of the govér-| 
nor than under the present system of/| 
responsibility and wasteful 


sponsibility 


tween bureaus.” 
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I) view. 


profits and wages have been deducte1. 


is well sustained. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the operators will resist 


| 
| 
| 
the temptation to increase prices un- | 


der the pretext that their labor costs | 


have risen. 

In one respect the Coal C Commission | 
is favorable to the miners’ point of 
It recommends the adoption of | 


Wage Plan, whereby the} 


the British 


operators and miners share the profits | 
of the industry 


in the proportions of | 


17 to 83. respectively, after standard 





The general recommendations of 
the Commission asking for con- | 
tinuous investigation and publicity | 
of the facts, and the creation of a | 
Coal Division in the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission to act asa | 
Federal Fuel Distributor in emer- | 
gencies, spring from the funda- 
mental thesis that coal is substan- 
tially clothed with a public inter- 
est. It igs unfortunate that the 
United Mine Workers of America 
do not grasp at this fundamental 
principle and counter either with 
demands for a thorough reorgan- 
ization and overhauling of the cval 
industry or with the union plan for 
nationalization of the mines that 
has been gathering dust since its 
formulation two years ago. 

“The union should see further 
than the immediate demands of 
higher wages, shorter hours, «the 
check-off and improved working 
conditions... The miners could ob- 
tain all by enlisting on their side 
the interest of the public and plac- 
ing the operators on the defensive 
if they but offered a constructive 
program. Then the report of the 
Coal Commission could really be 
useful, for it would serve as a 
point of departure, a base of 
operations for carrying out an of- 
fensive against the exploiting 
mine operators. The democratiza- 
tion of the anthracite, and, indeed, 
the entire coal industry, would be 
the victory and the glory of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
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- By icine Grade, M. P. 


(An address Delivered Berore the 
‘Washington Conference of the in- 
‘terparliamentary Union.) 


O one who desires peace 
N among the nations can rise 
from a perusal of Dr. 
Munch’s report without dis- 
quietude. The fact of failure not 


ure -of general disarmament, but 
even to bring together a respon- 
sible World Conference, is ob- 
vious. This Conference, which is 
minus one of its delegates be- 
cause of his open and confessed 
belief in a militarist philosophy, 
this Conference has to make the 
sorrowful confession that a ma- 
jority of the governments repre- 
sented here have actually in- 
creased their armaments in the 
last three years. My own coun- 
try is no exception in this mat- 
ter. It has, within the last year, 
re-opened the Singapore Naval 
Base; it has increased its expen- 
diture appreciably on the air and 
naval services. 

The countries which stand out prom- 
inently as exceptions to this world ten- 
dency to increase of armaments are 
countries which have been disarmed 
by’an act of external compulsion, coun- 
tries whose very sovereignty in these 
high and ‘vital concerns has been vi?> 
tually abrogated. 

The one xountry which stands 
out noticeably in a splendid act of 
resistance against this flowing tide 
of militarism, is Denmark. We in 
Great Britain, and more particu- 
larly those of us who belong to the 
Labor Party and: support a So- 
cialist philosophy, have followed 
with the liveliest interest the ef- 
forts of the Danish Socialist. Rigs- 
dag to work out in practical deeds 
the logic of a peaceful policy. 

It ‘is fitting that the resolution be- 
fore: this conference should be spon- 
sored by a distinguished representa- 
tive of a country which has made its 
high intention, in this matter of dis- 
armament, clear to all the world. 

Few statesmen can find any satis- 
faction in the present arrangement, 
whereby a major group of nations ex- 
ercises the power of compulsory dis- 
The | 
Oply result of this policy is to increase 
armaments in the major group. + It is 
the logical price to be paid for the 
exercise of such power. In the minor 
group the removal of armaments can 
only in the long run serve to breed 
the spirit of resentment and of future 
armament. If history teaches any les- 
@on it is that such @ group, so sub- 
Jected and so treated, will find sooner 
or later, a method of expressing the 
resentment and the suppressed mili- 
tarism which it feels... 


Compulsory Disarmament 
Selt-Defeating 


The method of compulsory disarma- 
ment is self-defeating. Moreover, bad 
as is the Treaty of Versailles; in- 


The Complete Disarmament Plan of Denmark 
As a Model for All the Nations of the World 





[E MASTER-PROBLEM OF OETD PEACE 








these two propositions. It is now 1925. 
How many years are required to bring 
the second process of general disarma- 
ment into operation, I do not know. I 
hope I am not impatient. I hope I 
am not unmindful of the difficulties. 
But Ido submit that six years is rather 
a long time in which to have achieved 
nothing. . Nay; worse than nothing; 
our resolution notices “with the great- 
est regret that of late years the milf- 
tary expenditure of most countries 
shows a serious increase.” 

I am glad to think that the British 
Labor Party, while it was, in a brief 
and significant venture, the Govern- 
ment, associated itself so warmly with 
the forward movement in world 
politics known as the Protocol. That 
involved an attempt to define the ag- 
gressor which history will not forget. 
That Protocol provided for an agree- 
ment on general disarmament as a 
condition precedent to the operation 
of ahy other terms. The Protocol was 
rejected. It was rejected on the initi- 
ative of Conservative British Govern- 
ment which succeeded Labor. It was 
rejected mainly on the battleground 
of what constitutes a proper and 


reasonable cect ath of National 
Sovereignty in relation to the growing 
needs of an International Civilization. 
There is no stability in Conservative 
Governments, not even. British ones, 
however imposing their superstructure, 
The new conceptions of national sov- 
ereignty will have to be elaborated, if 
mankind is not to perish. 


The Pact 
Not Enough 


From the point of view of disarma- 
ment, I do not know what importance 
attaches to the Pact. I will not discuss 
it. I will not throw cold water on it, 
nor remind you of its dangers. But 
whatever the Pact signiffes, it is not 
enough. Times presses. The spirit 
of man grows weary of procrastination. 
What is wanted is a general act of 
disarmament. And it is wanted now. 

Where are the men and women; 
where are the political parties; 

where is the economic policy; where 
is the moral will that will make 
this deed possible? 

I am glad this Conference has given 
a lead to the League of Nations — it 


Republic. Part of the ambition of this 
inter-Parliamentary Union is to set the 
pace and prepare opinion for the more 
solemn and official workings of the 
League of Nations. The time there- 
fore is surely not far distant, because 
of this very purpose we confess, when 
we shall, as a world group of parlia- 
mentarians, be two up on the League. 
I am surely not alone in trying to 
imagine what this Conference would be 





like, in what respects“its discussions 
would have been enriched, if represen- 
tatives of the Russian Republic had 
also been present. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We must 
have all Parliaments or their equiva- 
lents represented here. It is only by 
such all-inclusive representation that 
we can work out all that we have it 
in our power to become as an opinion- 
creating body, as a moral and intellec- 
tual force in the politics of the world. 
If it were proper for me to do so, I 
would gladly ask the whole of the 
members of this present Conference to 
instruct the Council of this Union, not 
only to consider-the problem of the va- 


‘lto myself, as ‘a youngster willing to 
‘| learn, I sit in the midst of some of the 


tei in such a striking way in this 
Conference, but that the Council take 
every possible step to bring the politi- 
cal representatives of all countries into 
active association with us. 

I am glad that the resolution “asks 
the Groups of the Union to consider 
every practical means of creating .. . 
a mutual feeling of security between 
the Nations.’ I am glad for this fur- 
ther statement: “the Conference be- 
lieves that one of those means—and 
one of the most important—would be 





a general reduction of arn ts.” 
What Else 
Can We Do? 


I have wondered in glancing around 


that whatever we have done yet is not 
enough? . The establishment of these 
committees and subcommittees to deal 
with disarmament is all to the good. 
Their work can be nothing but of the 
highest importance, like that of Gen- 
eral Charteris. But the world will 
not be won for the adventures of peace 
by a committee and a subcommittee. 
What else can we do, we who coulé 
without pride or dissimulation describé 
ourselves at this moment, as the parliw 
ament of parliaments? 

We can do,much more. Could we 
not, every year at our assembly hol@ 
great public demonstrations for tle 
cause of peace? Men and omen, sick 
in spirit, require to be assured of 
themselves and of their destiny. We 
could, in a way that has been opened 
to few associations yet in history, turn 
the eyes of the world towards the 
great goal of the peaceful evolution of 
humanity. Why could we not arrange 
a great series of peace-platforms every 





this Assembly, incomplete as its repre- 
sentation is, whether we are doing all 
that we might, to assist in the solution 
of this master-problem of peace. I say 


world's greatest statesmen. I #tt among 
its best lawyers, its best parliamenta- 
rians, its most public-spirited men. I 
ask myself: do they feel the same dis- 








includes representatives of the German 


cant chair, to which attention has been 


content as I? Do they feel, as I do, 
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evitable as its revision is, either by the 
method of negotiation and consent or 
the method of war, it did not commit 
the supreme folly of erecting into a 
system the principle of compulsory 
disarmament. On the contrary, the 
‘acceptance of compulsory disarma- 
ment by the minor powers was en- 
visaged in the Treaty as but the pre- 
lude to a process of general disarma- 
ment. As I understand the matter, 
becomes meaningless 
without the fulfillment of the second. 
If the second act is not proceeded with, 
then the peace treaty in respect of 
this large item becomes the incarna- 
tion of tyranny, arbitrary power, the 








living .in a house of beautiful words. 
It was in 1919 when we laid down 
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By Norman Thomas 


AM NOT a Communist. I do 
I not ,want Communist control 

of the Labor movement. I ob- 
ject vehemently to many Com- 
munist tactics and much Com- 
munist ethics. But— 

I believe that imperialism is the 
foe of the workers and of peace. 

| believe that the Dawes Plan, 
while a decided improvement on 
the conditions that preceded it, is 
essentially unjust and falls with 
terrible weight primarily on the 
workers of Germany and second- 
arily and less directly on the work- 
ers of other lands. 

| believe that the vote 
weapon, but only one weapon, for 
Labor. Political democracy has its 
virtues but given capitalistic con- 
trol of jobs and the means of com- 
munication, it has its limitations. 
It is no exclusive God. The British 
coal miners were abundantly jus- 
tified industrial 
action. 

1 believe that we must work for 
trade union unity as a matter of 
necessity. Heretofore Communist 
tactics have made it a hard, almost 
an impossible, job to bring about 
this unity. But circumstances may 
compel the modification of these 
tactics and were | a British worker 
the sheer pressure of necessity for 
some sort of a united front against 
capitalist-imperialism would make 
me go on trying to find a possible 


basis for a working agreement. 
Now, when | hear such beliefs ‘as 


in using direct 


these called Communist, | get mad 
through and through. It’s bad 
enough when the bosses’ papers 


it; it’s worse when labor men and 
socialists themselves seem. to say 
it. So far as | can discover, the 
British Trade Union Congress went 
no farther toward Communism— 
however active some Communists 
may have been—than to express 
the ideas | have expressed above. 
To keep calling these ideas Com- 
munist, in England or America, is 
not the way to fight Communism, 
but to build it up. 

The trouble with the British 
Trade Union Congress was that it 
was strong in its expressions of 
general opinion but not so strong 
in working out practical programs. 
That, as the English New Leader 
(which is not a Communist paper) 
points out, is a natural fault of big 
conventions. 
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By J. ar McDonald, 
'M. 


London. 
S I sat trying to hear what 
was being sajd at Liver- 


pool in a hall, ‘the acoustic 
properties of which were so bad 
that it might profitably be chosen 
as the place of trial for all dirty 
social scandals, I thought of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines 
when they were hammering out the 
Confession of Faith and the Shorter 


enema . 





Catechism. “Plots and packing worse 
than those of Trent,” said Milton of 
the Assembly. When logic, spun from | 
the flimsy stuff vf possibility, proba- | 
bility, and the putting of two'and two 
together with wranglings galore over 
the sum, was flying about, I saw grey 
wigs and -black gowns all around me. 
It was glorious, and there was only 
one casualty. 

A notorious. advocate of dictatorship 








and a scornful condemner of that 
false notion of bourgeois. ideology— 
democracy, to wit—put up an eloquent 
and even tearful plea for. that myth, 
and later on for its twin fraud, a free 
press and liberty to criticize bosses, 
Comiterns, Soviets, and Praesidiums, ; 
and it was rumored before the last | 
speech was lost in the high vaulting 
of the hall, that he had been summoned 
to Moscow to be examined and dis- 
ciplined by the Protocult Inquisition | 
for heresy. I. hope the rumor is not, 
true, as they. have summary ways in 
Russia and Bulgaria for dealing with 
those who believe in democracy, and| 














| political and industria] wings, of the 


The Liverpool Conference 


Communist Effort to “Drive Wedge” Between Unions and Labor Party 
Goes by the Board, Former Labor Premier Writes 








ask for, or exercise, its rights and 
privileges. 

The Liverpool Conference, like the 
Westminster Assembly, will leave its 
mark on the church. For at least 
twelve months, newspaper articles, 
manifestos, conclaves had taken in 
hand. the flabby, time-serving, super- 
cautious being of the Labor Party. It 
was losing the confidence of the 
masses—it was going to perdition. We 
had all got old and we had been edu- 
cated outside Labor colleges. It was 
long since the red wash on our houses 
had been put on, and it had become 
pinky, and weather stained. And so! 
on. We had either to go to the Italian 
Oil shop and get fresh wash or we had 
to submit to being classified with our 
sedate, spent and respectable neigh- 
bors. 

A wonderful tactical move had also 
been made which at Scarborough had 
almost been successful. A wedge, ac- 
carding to. the latest edition of the Red 
Soldier’s handbook issued from Mos- 
cow, was to be driven in between the 


Labor movement and inserted in the 
industrial resolutions ‘discussed ° at 
Scarborough were to be expressions 
that were to convey censures on 
the political leaders. Some» friction 
and suspicion had naturally grown up 
between life-long friends in the two 
sections that only required interviews 
to remove, but until] they were re- 
moved they were good things to use 


International to All Organizations and 





for mischief. We had been working 
hard and had been worried in differ- 
ent fields, and the usual crop of mis- 
understandings had grown up. All that 
had to be ended. We have all marched 
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Keeping $10 in Your Own Home Town 





By George R. Fitzpatrick 


the money in our town.” 
advice the merchants in fifty thousand American communi- 


ties give their dear neighbors who each year send to the great mail 


order houses over a billion dollars. 
They complain against their neighbors who “send their 


money out of their own home town.” 
Patronize local merchants and thus keep the 


+ 


e, in your own home town. Keep 
That is the urgent and tender 


The local merchants are sin- 


Unanimously the merchants 


here at home. Don’t be disloyal 





Now let’s see about this. 

Suppose Neighbor Jones of Denni- 
son, Texas, needs a good warm over- 
coat. Sears-Roebuck of Chicago will 
sell and deliver, prepaid, a good warm 
overcoat to Mr. Jones in Dennison for 
$25.00. That's the Sears-Roebuck 
price, and $25 must be paid to Sears- 
Roebuck for that coat. That amount 
must be sent to Chicago from Denni- 
son by somebody, either by Mr. Neigh- 
bor Jones or by the local’ merchant. 
Twenty-five bucks leave town. 

Now, if the Dennison merchant 
sends the.$25 he will, when he delivers 
the coat to Neighbor Jones, add $16 
as “merchant's prof,” and he will 





Trusses 


eee 








When your doc- 
tor sends you to 


compel Neighbor Jones to come 
In this case $10, received by the mer- 
chant as profits, will remain in town 
all right—in the merchant's pocket. 

But if Neighbor Jones sends the 
$25 out of Dennison, that “extra ten” 
will stay in the good old home town 
of Dennison all right—but in Neigh- 
bor Jones’ pocket. 

Or in the language of Euripides, if 
that coat on its way from Sears-Roe- 
buck to Neighbor Jones’ home passes 
through the local merchant's store, 
Jones will have to dig up an extra ten 
dollars for the local merchant. But if 
| Jones writes the letter himself to 
| Sears-Roebuck he will not need to dig 
| up that extra ten dollars. 

Now an innocent question is: Why 
should Neighbor Jones put that extra 
ten dollars in the local merchant's 





a truss maker 
for a tross 
oandage or stock- 
ing, go there and 
see what you can buy for your money. 
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pocket for writing a two-cent letter? 
Does the local merchant hand out any 





handsome extra tens to Neighbor 
; Jones? Jones, why not keep the 
money in town—in your own pocket? 


That is what the local merchant does 
with his. 

Of course away back in 1875 there 
were no great mail-order houses with 


across with the extra $10 or shiver.! 
' 
raised at members’ meetings in order 


too far together, and, during our ups 
and downs had leaned too heavily upon 
each other, to let this mischief remain. 
Scarborough was a warning. 
Liverpool has ended that. There will 
still be far-away rumblings and grum- 
blings, and the earth will quake now 
and again. But the old harmony be- 
tween the two wings is restored. It} 
is probable that the Moscow nuclei, 
rebuffed so severely in their attack 
upon the politicals, will turn their at- 
tention to the industrial movement. 
Their German “marrows” have been | 
instructed in the “Letter from the Ex- | 
ecutive Committee of the Communist 


Members of the Communist Party of 
Germany” thus: 

“The Social Democratic Party of 
Germany must be beaten by our 
Trade Union work. The Red United 
Front must be formed by our Trade 
Union work.” 

And if Moscow considers it worth 
while to continue to supply our Com- 
munist Party with money and instruc- 
tions, that will become the tactics here. 
The Trade Unions forewarned are fore- 
armed. 

The Liverpool decisions about Com- 
munism are emphatic, but the local 
parties may still have to carry on a 
fight with people who, though rejected, 
will still try to push their way in and 
will continue to supply duplicated reso- 
lutions for unwary Branches to pass. 
In a few Branches there are men and 
women of the Communist faith who 
have played a perfectly straight game, 


year? Why could we not hold, here 











who, when subscribing to Labor Party 
principles, have meant what they said. 
They are the exception, however, and 
the others will try to continue their 
membership. This will require firm 
handling, and the National Executive, 
after the Liverpool decisions, will, no 
doubt, put its foot down heavily upon 
offending parties. Liverpool has laid 
down the Charter of the Labor Party, 
and those who are not to respect it 
had better clear out. 

The Trade Union position is a dim- 








cult one; it must be considered sym- 
pathetically. Communists ought not 
to be elected as Trade Union Delegates | 
for political purposes, but if they are, 


the industrial organization is not to be 
used to discredit or smash the political 
one. We must trust to the vigilant 
backing of our own supporters. 


blings and the squabblings that are 


to destroy them. They ought to re- 
main and take steps to defend their 
movement. 
job calling for both patience and firm- 
ness, but once done, it will be finished. 


Ready to 
Plunge Ahead 


Within the Movement there will re- 
main free judgment, and it will be all 
the more effective when it is not mixed 
uy with alien and hostile intentions, 
with small-minded, disgruntled sulki- 
ness, with whisperings in shady cor- 
ners. One thing is clear, and after 
Liverpool there should be no doutt 
about it in anyone’s mind. The rank 
and file of the Movement demand unity 
and team work, and the leaders have 
been charged to get it now in view 
of the tasks that are before the Party 

Thése are the business thoughts of 
Liverpool. There were better ones 
overlying and underlying them The 
spirit of the Conference was that of the 
earlier times. Many of our old com- 
rades, a bit older, a bit bent under 
burdens, were there, and we walked 
arm in arm, sat together and gossiped 
of battles that have been fought, and 
warriors who have been conquered. 
Younger men just entering the lists 





perfectly wonderful catalogs to be 
mailed to you for the asking; and 
there was not the splendid. mail ser- 
vice we now have. Of course our 


; Srandfai thers could not order from the; 
and save 


|} great mail-order houses 

| money, save much money too. Well, 
then that settles it; if grandfather 
never did we shouldn't. Just so in 
politics, we should always find out/ had 


how grandfather voted and earefully 
vote the same way. 
strain on the intellect to do anything 
in a new way--if your brain is weak. 
| You know best. Be careful. 
chances. There is the old beaten road. 


Keep in it. Stay with papa, 


' joined us, and we knew that the croak- 
ings of the valetudinarians came only 
their own hearts and not from 
I returned to a desk 
heaped with letters from people who 
been wondering whether the 
Movement they had helped to create 


from 
the Movement. 


It is too great a} Was being disintegrated, and who saw 


in Liverpool a renewal of youth. We 
are still in the wood—right in the thick 


Take no| of it—but we have been drinking fresh 


draughts of energy to go on with our 
work of roadmaking. 


their colleagues should see to it that | 
| 
! 


They | 
ought not to be disgusted by the bab- | 


It may be a troublesome | 


in Washington, in many parts of the 
political headquarters of these United 
tates, why could we not hold a series 
3 great mass meetings, with répre- 
sentatives from many countries on each 
platform, speaking to the people the 
words and the spirit of peace? 


“A Moral Challenge 


For Peace” 

Why can this Conference not de 
more to prepare initial steps for a 
world conference on disarmament? We 
all know the profound interest which 
the present President of the United 
States has shown in this question of 
general disarmament. Why can not 
this Conference, here at Washington, 
give a lead? I would like to see this 
Union become one of the world’s chief 
generating centres of a politics, of an 
economic policy and of a moral will 
making for peace. I Would like to see 
us attempt for bigger and far more 
daring issues than any we have yet 
attempted. I would like us to be @& 
moral challenge flung down in all the 
anarchy and turbulence of this present 
age, for the cause of peace. 

I hope we shal] take the Resolution 
seriously. I hope when we return home, 
especially those of us who go to lands 
of increasing armaments, we will take 
up with a new zest this fundamental 
question: Let us spend a little less 
time criticizing our neighbors and @ 
little more in setting a term to the fol 
lies in our own household. 

Time presses. We have all heard 
of Iraq. We have all heard of the 
war in Northern Africa. We have 
all heard of China. We all know 
that Russia is on the map of Eu~w 
rope and Asia. Rumbling today; 
tomorrow the thunder. New poli« 
cies; new men; new methods, Pro- 
fessor Einstein once said to me in 
a no-more-war demonstration in 
Berlin, the greatest obstacle to 
peace was the evil traditions we 
inherited. It is possible for us, in 
the deep sense of men who are res- 
olute in a great cause, to break 
loose from these past evils; to be~- 
come the greatest creative move- 
ment in modern politics. 

I am tired of the sweet words of 
statesmen. I want the concrete effort 
of a Denmark to become the deed of & 
world. I want it not because peace {ts 
anything in itself, but because it will 
register another wrench from the ante 
mal kingdom, because it will enlarge 
the content, the joyful laughter of our 


human heritage. 


LOTS FOR SALE 
Lakewood, N. J. 


For sale, very reasonable to quick buy- 
er, 3 corner lots, 60 x 100, in a fast 
growing community pear Lakewood, 
N. J. Terms either cash or in small 
payments. For particulars write to J. J, 
care of New Leader, 7 East 15th St. 
New York. 











Workmen's Chele 


The Largest Radical Working- 
men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canade 


insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 18 weeks per year, at $8 
et week. Many branches Ay additiona) 
benefit from $3 to $5 Con. 
sumption benefit, $200, or nae months to 
wr own Sanatorium. located tp the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States, 

Established 1872. Membership 44,000 
Main office for New York and vicinity a 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9 a. m.-6 p. m. Sat. 9 a. ms 





_S. HERZOG 


1 p. m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m. 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willougt*@ Ave 
For addresses of Branch Secreatieg 
write to our main office. 
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“Youth is the revolution. It 
enters life in each generation 


filled with possibilities for change 
and for fmprovement. Wherever 
two or three young people are 
gathered, there is the spirit of the 
future. 

“The achool is the trysting-place. 
There teachers with youthful 
minds and hearts and boys and 
girls by the millions, eager, hope- 
ful, full pf faith and of confidence 
in themselves and in the future, 
meet and prepare fos the world 
that is to be. 

“Long live the 
learning!” 


institutions of 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


COTT NEARING seems un- 
Ss) duly optimistic over the 
schools.* He can hardly 
have the»private schools in mind; 
save for the few “experimental” 
or “new”. schools—that are still 
too vague to be -effective—these 
are hotbeds of aristocratic snob- 
bety. 

The public schools, upon which he 
therefore must rély, are unfortunately 
in the hands of teachers who are not 
young, who are either actually old or 
held by fear, desire of promotion, or 
cynical indifference, in the old, worn 
grooves. Less than three percent of the 
New York City school teachers—pre- 


“sumably among the country’s most 


progressive—possess that youthfulness 
of spirit which would bring them to 
‘join the Teachers Union, The many 
facts gathered by Upton Sinclair, to- 
gether with those given earlier in this 
very volume, should have tempered 
the enthusiasm of Scott Nearing’s 
hopeful close. Education, as Bernard 
Shaw seizes every chance to remark, 
has by no means prover its value for 
spiritual progress, for any growth 
save. an. increasing accumulation of 
comforts. Of these the masses may 
have continued to gather their pro- 
portionate gleanings, without any 
relative improvement of their condition 
through the ages. 

The hopefulness of Scott Nearing is 
probably due to the fact that he is 
especially recalling, is building his 
volume around, a former teacher whom 
he devoutly admires. To_ the gener- 
ation of his pupils Dr. Patten’ must 
have been a revelation, but to teaches@ 
today his methods seem still question- 
able. The personality of Dr. Patten 
was evidently powerful as well as 
kind; he was clear in his presentation 
of his viewpoint, quick to confess 


“dgnorance and to admit that his at- 


titude had changed. Yet these very 
facts indicate that he revealed his at- 
titude; by doing this he tended to in- 
fluence the opinions of those students 
who admired him.” The true teacher 
today, Professor Morris Cohen of City 
College for example, contents himself 
with starting the discussion and see- 
ing that it keeps within the bounds of 
logic; he completely withholds his own 
opinions so that the student will have 
nothing to suggest in any way what 
to think, and can do nothing but 
struggle to learn how to think—to 
think, that is, for himself. This method 
will ultimately prove more successful 
for progress than propaganda, for the 
conservative forces in power have al- 
ways greater resources and more ef- 
fective control of.propaganda. Only 
when we are taught how, not what, to 
think, will genuine spiritual Progress | 
be effected. Propaganda is more than 
Scott Nearing states, “the presentation | 
of selected facts and of stereotyped | 
conclusiens in such a manner as t9| 
establish a mental habit or set in a/| 
given direction.” The indication of the 
teacher’s attitude is propaganda, “A| 
proms VEE 


® BDUCATIONAL 
Nearing. New York: 


FRONTIERS. By scott | 
Seltzer. $1.50. 
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“THE MARXIST” 


October Issue—Now Out 
CONTENTS i 

“In M m”—I. H. Muraskin. 

“An Aid to the Study of Capital’— 

“Intreduct to Universal Historz"— 


“The Beapes Case”—Harry Waton. | 
PRICE 50 CENTS | 

Few copies of May issue left—Contains 
“Ap Introduction and an Aid to the 
Study of sae 3 > | 
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Dr. Philip Lewin 
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aiclad “Unduly 
Optimistic” in New 
Book on Education 





careful weighing of the evidence, and 
a statement of the conclusion to which 
the evidence gives rise’—which Scott 
Nearing declares “is ail that is ex- 
pected from any teacher”’—is also 
propaganda. Nearing scornfuliy sug- 
gests that a teacher who does not 
present conclusions “stops talking 
when dangerous subjects are reached”; 
this very remark carries the implica- 
tion that on “safe” subjects the con- 
clusion given is the common opinion, 
yet when a subject is “dangerous,” 
which means “disputed,” any opinion 
offered by the teacher is prejudging 


+ 


the matter for the student. Of course 
“life demands not only fact but also 
interpretation;” the teacher should of 
course insist that an interpretation be 
reached, but—it should bé the pupil's 
effort,and the pupil’s conclusion. 

Nonetheless, Scott Nearing’s volume 
is stimulating on various phases of 
education, especially the problem of 
the part the teacher should play in the 
life of the community, whether his 
voice should be raised outside the 
classroom against abuses his expert 
knowledge enables him % discover. 
Other teachers niay find occasional 
points to dispute; they and all other 
readers: will find much cause for in- 
dignation at conditions described, 
much stiniulus to thought—and fre- 
quent desire for action. 
mental question, “What can we do?” 
seems still. Jargely unanswerable. 








ANDERSON FALLS SHORT 








By V. F. Calverton 


66T\ ARK LAUGHTER”* 
springs from the quaint 
“ _ atmospheric background 
of the’ Ohio and the Mississippi. 
Lovers lying under summer 
moons on the banks of the river; 
Negroes laughing, singing, danc- 
ing on the docks of the harbor; 
slow, deep waters, lonely and 
silent, “crawling down between the 
mud banks of an empire,” evoke the 
enchantment of the exotic. The death 
of the river life, with its gaudinéss 
and gayety, marks the passing of 
civilization. In its place has come t 
age of speed, of fast-running trains, of 
industrialism. 

In this drowsy, cotton-clothed milieu, 
with its eternal flow of ships, its corn 
and sugar-sown soil, the plan and plot 
of Anderson’s fifth novel are laid. 
There are a fragrance and a freshness 
about this vivid picturization of the 
life and tradition of our southwestern 
territory, with its river-fed towns and 
cities that are now struggling with the 
gigantic problems of a new and 
startling age. The coming of the fac- 
tories, the inhuman enslavement of the 
proletarian, is again’ a motif in the 
social theme of the work. As in hig 
earlier novel, “Poor White,” there is 
that lingering romantic regret for the 
disappearance of the day of the arti- 
san, the time when manual skill was, 
an art and men had pride in the things 
they made and shaped. The machinery 
of contemporary civilization has 
crushed the artisan and created the 
automaton. Modern science has an- 
nihilated the magic and spirituality of 
life, its deep-flowing emotionality and 
imagination, and substituted the rigid 
realities of ‘a universe marked off in 
sterile mathematical patterns. It is 
this change that Sherwood Anderson 
deplores, and in the’ body of the work 
his attitude finds expression in soft, 
elegiac utterance. 





In the foreword to “Mid-American 
Chants,” Anderson’s adventure into 
verse, we have a confession of creed 
that is sjrgularly illuminating as a 
guide to an understanding of contem- 
porary American literature—and of 





| &@ stage of adolescence, hesitating and 


'' ing and 


Suite 620 Hi 


this novel “Dark Laughter”: 

“I do not believe that we people 
of Mid-Western America’ cs” -¢ 
have- come to the time of song. 
To me it seems that song belongs 
with and has its birth in the mem- 
ory of older things than we know. 

- + In Middle America men are 
awakening. Like awkward and 
untrained boys we begin to turn 
toward maturity and with our 
awakening we hunger for song. 

We do not sing, but mut- 
ter in the darkness.” 

This description should not confine 
itself to Mid-Western America, but the 
whole of our multiplying population, 
and it should include our prose as well 


ality of character pbrteval its limit- 
edness of situation. From its fascinat- 
ing social ‘background flow fragments 
of pictures, radiant interpretations of 
nature, futile dreams of sex-thwarted 
men and women. But there is no 
artistic’ framework into which:the re- 
spective parts can fit into an exquisite 
whole. The careful discrimination of 
episode, the meticulous elimination of 
the superfluous, characteristic of the 
great novels of Hardy, Flaubert and 
Turgenev are absent. There is no ap- 
preciation of the fact that the finest 
spontaneity in art is secured through 
the wisest exercise of restraint. 





The narrative itself is uncloying of 
details, Bruce Dudley, a newspaper re- 
porter, having deserted his wife, Ber- 
nice, because of their incompatibilities 
of reaction, starts down the Mississippi 
in an open boat, seeking something, a 
felicity, that he himself can never de- 
fine. He is everlastingly seeking this 
ever-elusive something, a poetic if not 
mystical. contact with reality, let us 
say, that will rest his anxieties and 
tranquillize his perturbations. At 
Iength he lands in Old Harbor, Ind., 
secures work as a factory hand and 
for a time contents himsélf with-con- 
versations with Sponge Martin, a me- 
chanic who has still retained his affec- 
tion for tools and the beauty of manual 
creation. By a kind of intuitive com- 
pulsion, Aline, the wife of Fred Grey, 
the factory owner, and Bruce are drawn 
to one another. The thrill of this 
mutual affection results in a “new find- 
ing of themselves,” a total rejuvenation 
of life-impulse. With child by Bruce, 
Aline in the dramatic finale, leaves | 
Fred for her new lover. This dramatic 
climax is handled with skill, with feel- 
ing, but not with power. Dond by a 
Hardy, a Zola, a Tolstoy,.it might have 
been a masterpiece. 





The character depiction is purely in- 
trospective. Here again Mr. Anderson 
is not versatile. Like Byron, he has 
created a type, perhaps himself, which 
changes in form but seldom in sub- 
stance. Aline and Bruce are both char- 
acters seeking satisfactory sex-re- 
sponse and gratification. That they find 
it in themselves is the psychological 
solution to the novel. Sponge Martin, 
the mechanic, is the most original and 
striking figure in the book. Here is a 
picture of a proletarian painted with 
extraofdinary sympathy and insight. 
Mr. Anderson must strike out for new 
types, however, plunge into new psy- 
chologies, if his characters are not to 
become stereotyped by repetition. 

The comparison of “Dark Laughter” 
with the novels of Hardy, 
bert and Turgenev is not unfair, since 
Mr. Anderson is the only contemporary 
American, aside from Theodore Dreiser, 
whose fiction in the past has deserved 
consideration beside that of European 
artists. And we must grow out of our 
state of provincial criticism! The point 





as our poetry. Our literature is still in 


tremulous in the face of an approach- 
dubjlous maturity. We have 
not yet grown up in thought. Indus- 
trialism set upon us with a haste from 
which we have not yet recovered. We 
are still bewildered by the miraculous 
change of two generations. Our land 
is wide and loose and crude. Its sur- 
face and substance are shifting ane | 
chaotic. This condition of our life is | 
reflected in. the character of our litera- 
ture. It is reflected not only in the 
works of Sherwood Anderson, but also 
in those of Dreiser, Willa Cather, 
Westcott and Sinclair Lewis. We can- 
not escape from it. The formlessness, 
the chaos, the infantility of our litera- 
ture are the products of this environ- 
ment. 

It is in this way that we can explain 
the formlessne8s of “Dark Laughter,” 
its looseness of structure, its unilater- | 





*“Dark Laughter,’ by Sherwood Ande@rson 
Bont & I right, Now York 








' free. | 


of perfection achieved by “Winesburg, 
Ohio,” Sherwood Anderson has yet to 
Surpass. “Dark Laughter” is an at- 
tempt, but not its achievement. It is 
brilliant in parts, often persuasively 
poetic, but never great. Unfortunately, 
it endeavors to soar on wooden wings. 





Thomas, McKee, Kurtz at 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
At the Bronx Free Fellowship, 13@1 
Boston Road, near 169th street. there 
will be a three cornered discussion on 
“The Issues of the Campaign,” Sunday 
evening, November 1, at 8:15 o'clock. 
Norman Thomas will speak for the So- 
cialist Party; the Democratic Party 
will be represented by Judge Joseph 





V. McKee, candidate for President of} 
the Board of Aldermen, and the Re- 
publican speaker will be Irving Kurtz, 
candidate for City Judge. Rev. Leon 


| Rosser Land will preside. 
| be solos by Genevieve Kaufman, ac- | 
j; companied by Stanley Day. Admission! 
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The funda- | 


to make such enormous profits? Chief- 
Zola. Flau- | ¥ 


or eight years ago he resisted a de- 
mand for wage increases of the pen- 
grinders’ 
unions, 
turned to work he gradually weeded 
out 
unions were broken up. 
chiefly 
are few foreigners. 
employed to refute any charges of big- 
otry, 
positions. 
ployment as porters, with one notable 
exception, 
New York store, who receives $35.00 a 
week, 
service, a low salary for the work done 
and the years of faithful work. 


There will | day has been extended through the 


_|is a 44-hour week, with straight time 
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SERGIE KO: =NKOV, SCULPTOR 
By McAlister Coleman 


wy 





has made of these 


Moscow. 
of Morris Hillquit, 


try. Long since he 





TOLSTOI 
at 82, a statue 
carved in wood 
by Konen Kov 


,ring one. 


tiful young wife, some stunning nudes all by a way of 
showing Konenkov’s remarkable versatility. 
Konenkov is by no means without honor in his own coun- 


art critics as the greatest of that tragic country’s sculptors. 
But he is a new note in American art and a strangely stir- 


IS name is Sergei Konenkov and he has come to this country 
to show us how his looming genius has interpreted in chis- 
eled wood and marble the tragic spirit of the Slav. You may 

sce his work on exhibition from now until November 1 at-the Rein- 
hardt Galleries on Fifth avenue, at Fifty-seventh street, and if there 
is in you a love for something new under the artistic 
sun, a seeking for deep spiritual values in modern 
sculpture, here is one exhibit you will not miss. 

Kohenkov, who was born on the banks of the River Desne, 
south.of Moscow fifty-two years ago, inherited his love for. 
dark forests and the woods that. grow: in them from @ jong: 
- line of those who made their living by the hewing of wood. 
While he was but a youngster he absorbed the stories of 
the wood-nymphs and water-sprites and fairy folk who, 
the peasants believed, abounded in the Mrest that came to 
the edge of the clearing near his door and some of his most 
charming sculpture consists of the wooden reproductions he 


remembered myths, 


His genius early recognized, Konenkov was sent away 
to art school in Moscow and there the aged Tolstoi came 
and sat for a portrait for the excited young. art. student 
and talked with him about the necessity for a native Rus- 
sian art free from European influence. 
statue of Tolstoi, aged, barefooted, in the peasant’s garb the 
philosopher loved so well, is a stirring masterpiece, brood- 
ing almost divinely down from its pedestal. 

He has done Dostoyevsky in éhains on his way to Siberia 
and IWenin, a living, tense Lenin, ‘making revolution in 
And there is a striking reproduction of the head 


Konenkov’s wooden 


a charming study of the artist's beau- 


has been hailed by the leading Russian 





FRANK D. WATERMAN’S RECORD 





(Continued from Page 1) 
for $1.26 with an allowance of 20c¢ for 
the old pen, leaving a margin of 93c 
on every pen, or 73c if we deduct the 
allowance. The holder sells for $1.75, 
leaving a margin of $1.32. No. 5 pens 
cost $1.05 to produce 60c for. the pen 
and 45c for the holder, These sell for 
$5.00 retail and $3.00 wholesale, leaving 
a margin off $3.95 in the one case, or 
$1.95 in the other or 376% and 186%, 
respectively. Separately, the pen-point 
sells for $2.25, with an allowance of 50c 
for the old one, leaving a margin of 
$1.65 without the allowance and $1.i5 
with it. The holder sells at $2.75 or 
at a margin of $2.30. Add to this the 
protection against foretgn importa- 
tions of a high (Republican) duty on 
fountain pens of 6c per piece plus 40% 
their value. Is it any wonder why 
Waterman's profits mount? Is it at all 
astonishing? that with the enjoyment 
of economic power to the full that he 
should decide to win political glory, 
too? Is it, therefore, surprising that 
two years ago he should have moved 
to New York City from Madison, New 
Jersey, where his residence had been? 
Now he is eligible to run as mayor. 
It matters little that a large proportion 
of his time is spent outside New York 
City, in Europe, in Florida and other 
parts of the United States. He is ready 
to remedy New York's ills anyway. 


How the Profits 
Are Made 


And how is it possible for one man 


exploitation of labor 
Seven 


through the 


He is vehemently anti-union, 


and the rubber turners’ 
Then when the men had re- 


members and the 
His help is 
Americans. There 

Some Jews are 


the active 


Christian 


but none ever obtain the higher 
Negroes can only find em- 


the window dresser at the 


after more than a decade’s 


There are about 300 employees in 
the New York office and 800 in the 
Newark factory. The offices open at 
the unusual hour of 8:30 A. M. and 
close at 5 P. M., including Saturday, 
except during the month of April, 
when the Saturday closing hour is 3 
P. M., and from May first to the first 
Saturday in September 1 P. M. This 
year, in view of the pending election, 
the 1 o'clock closing hour on Satur- 








month of September. Deductions for 
more than fifteen minutes’ lateness per 
week are made. In the factory there 


for overwork. Three querters of an 
hour are permitted for junch. 

What is the compensation that these 
workers receive for producing the 
Waterman profits? The pen-grinders 
are the most highly skilled workers. 
Upon them depends the reputation of 


the pen. Theirs is the most fatiguing 
work of all. Their eyes undergo a 
fearful strain that often causes ir- 


-_ 


more, as the following examples 
illustrate: 
Years of 
Sex. Married. Service. Salary. Position. 
Male Yes 20 yrs. $33.00 Shipping clerk 
= 7 16 yrs. 26.00 Clerigal work 
» vic 16 yra. 28.00 Cash’ 
2 ? 12 yrs. 24.00 Bookkeeper 
4 ? 9 yrs. 22.00 H'd of repairs 


What induces human beings to be 
satisfied with such conditions, to re- 
main with one firm almost literally for 
decades, to be fully aware of the in- 
creasing prosperity of their employ- 
ers and yet not rebel? In the first 
place they glory in the name of L. E. 
Waterman. There Is social prestige at- 
tached to an employee of a large cor- 
poration, particularly’ when it is 
widely known. Waterman’s employees 
are not satisfied. They recognize a 
slave-driver when they see and experi- 
ence one, but by a peculiar twist of the 
human mind the slave is compensated 
for his degrading status by the dig- 
nity of the master to whom he is 
attached. 


* 
But there is a second reason for the 
humility of Waterman’s workers. He 
feeds them on the mode-n “welfare 
and loyalty bunk.” Employes cor- 
tribute 10c a week towards a sick beiie- 
fit fund and when they are ill receive 
$8.00 per week during the period of 
illness. Then they are eligible to join 
two societies. One is the Ten Year 
Club, which offers membership to 
those who have passed the decade 
mark of service. While they continue 
in the employ of the L. E. Waterman 
Company the firm arranges a $1,000 
insurance policy for these members 
collectible at death. Every year the 
club holds a dinner to which each 
member contributes $1.00. What a 
method of reducing labor turn-over, 
increasing the timidity of workers, 
putting a premium on dying in har- 
ness! The other association is the 
Twenty-One Year Club for those who 
have stood the ‘test of endurance for 
two decades and a year. As a reward 
they receive $1,000 outright, enough to 
make any old man happy in his old 
age. Compute what this means if it 
had been distributed weekly in the 
form of increased wages. It would 
have been exactly 91%c added to a 
worker's pay envelope every week 
over a period of twenty-one years. And 
for this men slave at $30 and less for 
the best part of their lives, 
Employees who are sick or con- 
valescent are often made happy by an 
offer of Mr. Waterman to visit his ho- 
tel, the Fountain Inn, at Eustis, Flor- 
ida. They do not pay anything, but 
they are expected and made to feel 
acutely the obligation to pick oranges 
on Waterman’s plantation. True, they 
may send home to friends as much of 


the product of their labor as they 
please, but workers who accept the 
charitable offer of their employer 


never go into ecstasy in appreciation 
of their wonderful treatment. 
Some years ago Waterman’s ran & 
restaurant for their employees in their 
New York premises. Competition from 
other commercial establishments in the 
neighborhood made the venture un- 
profitable. It was not run on a cost 
basis, 20 it was abolished. In the 
Newark factory the restaurant still 
exists, affording an additional source 
of profit to the company. 

Frank D. Waterman,is directly 
responsible for the conditions we 
have described. He considers him- 





reparable harm, What do these cre- 
ators cf perfectly ideal pens receive | 
for their skill? Forty-five dollars per | 
week. When they tried to organize 
seven or eight years ago their union 
was smashed. The rubber turners’ 
Wages are about twenty-five dollars 
weekly, while most of the other work- 
ers, chiefly girls, are paid $16. Afier 
five years of service tneir galaries are 
generally increased to $18.00 and they | 
may advance themselves to as much 
as $20 per week. | 

The ordinary office worker receives 
from $16 to $20, but those with lorg | 
years of service behind them and no| 
doubt many before them may receive 


self ashuge success in handling 






JOB HARRIMAN, 
PIONEER, 
PASSES 


OCIALISTS and progressive 

trade. unionists will grieve to 
learn of the death in Los Angeles 
of Job Harriman. Afflicted with 
- tubercular trouble, Harriman had 
for many years been fighting for 
life and new the grim reaper has - 
gathered him in. 

Job Harriman was better known 
to the older generation of Secial- 
ists. For a number of years he 
served as Labor Secretariat in New 

, York. City and: rendered valuable 
services to the trade unions. Prior 

“to this period he had béen one of 
the most influential speakers in 
California and upon his coming to 
New York his services were always 
in demand. 

Harriman wae one of the first 
to break with the &. L. P. in 1899 
when that organization began its 
senseless and barren attacks upon 
the trade unions. In 1900 he was 
the candidate of the Social Demo-" 
eratic Party—the group that with- 
drew from the 8. L. P.—for Presi- 
dent, with Max Hayes of Cleveland 
for second place. Shortly after 
this nomination a conference was 
held with the Chicago. Sovial 
Democratic Party and the twe 
organizations united in ninating 
Debs and Harriman as their stand-- 
ard béarers. 

In a few years Harriman had te 
return to the more congenial cli- 
mate of California where he again 
rendered valuable services to the 
movement. During the famous 
McNamara triat reaction feared 
that Harriman would be elected 
Mayor of Les Angeles and it was 
believed by many that this was 
one of the reasons why everything 
was done to induce the McNamaras 
to confess. That confession cone 
tributed much to insure the trie 
umph of reaction is certain, 

Job Harriman was a fine char- 
acter and devoted to the Cause 
that has inspired millions of the 
world’s toilers. The movement 
suffers by the loss of such a man, 
When informed of Harriman’s death, 
Morris Hillquit said: 

“To the new generation of Socialists 
the name of Job Harriman probably 
does not mean much, but to those who 
have known him in-the best years of 
his activities the news of his death 
will come with a feeling of profound 
grief. Harrimah was one of the truest 
and noblest figures produced by tHe. 
Socialist movement of the United’ 
States. As a young man, full of faith 
and enthusiasm, he threw himself into 
the Socialist movement with every 
fibre of his intense existence and young 
and enthusiastic he remained te his 
Jast hour in spite of the fatal illness 
which undermined and finally de- 
stroyed his body. 

“As one of the pioneer builders of 
American Socialism he will always oc- 
cupy @ prominent place !n the history 
of our movement. 

“As a man of rare and magnetic 
eloquence and contagious optimism, as 
an indomitable fighter and true com- 
rade, his lovable personality will al- 
ways live in the faithful memory of 
those who were privileged te know 
him well.” 








Hallowe’en Dance 
Tonight at Rand School 


A Hallowe'en dance and party will 
be held this Saturday at the Rand 
School Auditorium, 7 East 15th street, 
under the auspices of the Regular 
Saturday Night Dance Committee. The 
intent of the Committee is. to assure 
all the Students of the school and their 
friends and general Sympathizers a 
pleasant and enjoyable time. sThe 
dancing program starts at 9 o'clock 
and will last till 1:30. Aside from the 
dancing, t Committee is arranging 
some feature attraction for every 
week, 





“benevolent despots.” He has in- 
creased hig personal fortunes by 
efficient and persistent exploite- 
tion of his wage slaves. This is 
the Business Man who wants to 
be Mayor of New York City, he 
who is Chief of Exploiters! 








CELEBRATION 


STH ANNIVERSARY 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Saturday Evening, Nov. 7 
8 P. M. Sharp—at the 


Church of All Nations 


No. 9 Second Ave., New York City 


HARRY WATON 


will deliver the address on the 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


CONCERT 
by Professional Artists 


TICKETS, 50 CENTS 


For sale at: Book Store, East 

15th St.; Jimmy Hi Higgins’ Book ae, 127 

Univers: tversity Place; set's Book ys 

424 G St.; Volkaseitung, 15 Spruce 
Under the Auspices of 


Workers’ Educational Institute 











labor. He thinks himself a model 
employer. No troubles from union | 
labor! Only bamboozled work- | 
ers! Rather discharge than in- 
crease wages. He has told young } 
men in refusing them raises that 
*they would never give the addi- 
tional pay to their mothers but 
would only spend it on candy. He 
has been annoyed to hear his help 
getting ready at three minutes to 
five to leave the office—three min- 
utes by actual consultation of his 
watch. He has acted like the mon- 
archs of thé eighteenth century 
who have come to be known as | 








BIRTH CONTROL 
Republican Prosperity 


A Brilliant Satire on Capitalism 
PRICE 10 CENTS PER COPY 


Chas. Smith, 404 East 15th St. 
New York City 














EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


For adults seeking better education, un- 
usual course combining social 
peychology. current events, world 
lems: direction of former uni- 
versite instructor: terms méderate. 


SHERMAN. 159 BY. 77th St. Susq. za} 
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‘By. John WwW: ‘Brows. 
(Secretary: of* the: emrwnined 


Federation’ of “Trade Unidtis) 7. 


HE: first, af “the I. F. 'T.U 
Internatianal ‘Summer pene 
this year was-held: from-Aug..1, tg, 


15 at Brunssvig, a tiny. village on | 
the far side of-a-lake- some distance |. 


north of Stockholm. It- was: held in 
the 'Brunnsvig’ People’s. College, . and 
was attended by 55 students. | - There 
were 8 different:.ne nationalities repre-. 
eented, namely, Denmark, Germany, 

Great. Britain, | Cy id Ireland, Lat- 
via, Poland, Swe; 

Cintas were aetien ‘Gn the’ teat 

union and labor. thovement in “Ger- 
many. by. Albert, Falkenberg, “Preti- 
dent of the German Civil Servants” 
Federation; in Great Br itain, by J. W. 
Bowen, - Secretary pf, the British Na- 
tional Union..of Postal Workers and 
President of the, Postal Workers’ In- 
ternational and; on ,Poland, by Zyg- 
mund Piotrowski, .M...P. Lectures. on 
the history of Denmark and the Dan-, 
ish trade union Movement. were given 
by Cc.-V, Bramsnaes. ; Finance Mipister 
of that country.,. Three. lectures . “were 
given on Sweden; two by Sigtfrid. Han- 
son, Secretary. of the Swedish Workers’ 
Educational. Association, and gne by 
Rickard: Sandler, the Prime. Minister 
of Sweden, which was very much ap- 
preciated, on Socialisation in Sweden. 
The question of socialisation: wag also 
dealt with. by. Dr...Croner, with. par- 
ticular ‘reference _to. Germany. A 
series. of lectures. was given ‘by Engel- 
bert Graf, Director of. the Educational 

Department . of. the German Metal 
Workers’ Union, .on tendencies © in 
modern industry. and economics. 
America was represented by. Spehcer 
Miller, Secretary. of, the. Workers’ Ed- 
ucation Bureau . of America,, who 
spoke. on” the. labor movement in the 
United States and also on. the ques- 
tion, of migration. J... W. Brown, Sec- 
retary of the 1..F.. T. U. and Director 
of. Studies at the School, gave. lec- 
tyres.on “The Trade Union Movement 
in its International Aspect,” the “In- 
ternational ‘Workers’ Educational,” 
“International | Migration,” ‘and ‘The 
Far East,” and on tae British miners’ 
dispute. 

All the lectures were followed by 
very interesting . discussions, which 
were all the more valuable inasmuch 
as.a considerable: number of the stu- 
dents had had ‘practical experience on 
which to’ base their arguments, ‘either 
as workers, or as leaders, in the trade 
“union or labor organizations in their 
own countries. 

The students were jenabled to get 
a@ very good ‘idea’ of life’ in Sweden 
through. ‘the -various excursions which 
had beer arranged for them. A con- 


ducted tour::was -made on-the , first |; 


day round Stockholm and to the trade 
union headquarters and the co-opera- 
tive buildings in particular{"and visits 
were also madé later"on to labor in- 
stitutions in‘ other towns. : Other ex- 
cursions to theiton ‘mies at Graen- 
gesberg, one “ofthe biggest.in «the 
eountry, a steel works and a paper 
pulp factory, were very much enjoyed. 

We need™have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the school was an unqualified 
success, thanks to the labors of com- 
rad¢es of the Swedish National Centre, 
not forgetting .the kind . offices .of 
Rector Hugo, our host at Brunnsvig. 

The Summer School at Prague was 
held from Aug. 17 to 30. The students 
numbered about 70 and came prin- 
cipally from Great Britain, Ireland, 
Germany,. Denmark, and Poland, with 
a large group from, Czechoslovakia. it- 
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tion of Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., in 


feat for Socialism. 


among the masses. 
“which is; 
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= NEW YORK.—The fifth man to 





‘Fanbiata Prefer Séviet 


was an. Associated Press ° dispatch 


~ gliding. of - the . lily. 
The. item - read: 


“and says the ‘Locarno episode will 


by it.” 





.Once in a while a news item appears that carries a lesson, that points 
7a. moral . to adorn a tale, and that requires no comment. 


days,ago,.and any comment, no matter how brilliant, would: be futile 


Milan, Italy. —The Popolo’ a’ Italia, organ of, Premier Mussolini, 
strongly stigmatizes the ignotance of the Italian Premier during his 
visit to Locarno by the Belgian Foreign Minister, Emile Vandervelde. 
The paper terms M. Vandervelde “an absolutely insignificant person,” 


“It must be recognized,” the newspaper concludes, ‘ 

* stan’ * Bolsheviki maintain in their international rélations absolutely 
correct: ‘aipiomatic demeanor, while the Social Democracy, of which 
Vandervelde is an exponent, shows.itself to be as much a Hooligan 
in, diplomacy. as it is in “ internal policy of the countries afflicted 


Dipl site: tei: Seeialioth be killed by a subway train within 


12 hours was struck while inspect- 
ing switches early today in the 
Such an item 42nd Street shuttle. 


from: Milan which appeared a few 





NEW YORK.—Scaffolding erect- 

ed at the ninth floor of the 265- 

story office building and apartment 

' house under construction on the 

‘west sidesef Madison Avenue, be-- 

tween 35th and 36th Streets, fell 

yesterday, carrying three men to 
death. 


not be forgotten. 
oun 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 14.—Official. 
reports of the wreck. of Pennsy!-. 
vania passenger train No, 531, near 
Wheeling today, show that three 
trainmen were killed. 

7 


NEW YORK —Two men repair- 


‘that the Rus- 
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self. The great majority were active 
workers in or leaders of the Trade 
Union: and Labor movement. 

Lectures were given by Dr, L. Win- 
ter, Minister of Social " Welfare 
Czechoslovakia; Prof. Dr. Jos. Macek, 
of: Prague; R: Tayerle, “Secretary of 
‘the National T. U. Center of Czecho- 
slovakia; Engelbert Graf, Spencer 
Miller, John -Turner, member of the 
General Council of the British Trade 
Union Congress, and L. J. Duffy, Ex- 
ecutive Member of the Irish Trades 
Union Congress. © 

The curriculum fell into two parts: 
the special study of conditions in 
Czechoslovakia and the. - workers’ 
movements there and the considera- 
tion. of the international workers’ 
Movement and the world. economic 


‘problems which }t has to face, also 


the attempts which are being made 
to face .these problems through 
workers’ education, nationally and in- 
ternationally. Special lectures were 
also given on the British movement 
(as the pioneer Trade Union and labor 
Movement), on the Irish movement 
(as one of the newest and as being 
unique in its complete union of the 
political and trade union activities. of 
the workers), and on the American 
movement and its historical back- 
ground. 


Through the good offices of the 
Czechoslovak Féderation of Trade 
Unions, and in particular of its Sec- 
tetary, Rudolf* Tayerle, various ex- 
cursions were organized as part of the 
general study of the country. In ad-' 
dition to visits to places of historic 
interest, to cooperative establishments 


Joperative flour mill. and bakery; 


ing third rails in the Lexington 
Avenue subway at 108th Street 
were instantly killed by a north- 
bound express train yesterday. 


in the city and to the opera, longer 
excursions were made to Kladno, to 
visit a blast-furnace and steel and en- 
sneering works, as well as a great Co- 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J., Oct. 16.— 
A-man was hurled into soft con- 
crete and suffecated today when 
the earth side of a cut which the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey is 
making through Perth Amboy slid 


dowm, 


TAMPA, Fla., Oct. 10.—One per- 
“gon is'known to have been killed 
and at least ten seriously, if .not 
fatally, injured when two’ Atlan- 
tie Coast Line passenger trains 
crashed head-on 15 miles. east of 
the city soon after.10 o’clock to- 
night, 


Teplitz, where two glass works were 
‘visited, one making fine table-glass 
and artistic products and one pro- 
ducing window glass by the most 
Modern mechanical methods, and 
again to Teplitz, to see the well-known 
Skoda works and the equally famous 
brewery. 

Wherever it went, the Summer 
School party was greeted with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the workers. 
The students received an official re- 
ception from the Lord Mayor of Pra- 
gue in the magnificent Town Hall, and 
at Pilsen they were also recejved. of- 
ficially: by the Socialist Mayor, Com- 
rad Pick.. The leading Socialist paper, 
Pravo Lidu, contained each day. re- 
ports of the school, with ‘photographs, 
and even gave'a short daily account 
in English. 

In addition to the contract with 
Czechoslovak comrades in the school 
itself and in the excursions, an oppor- 
tunity. was given on the last evening, 
at a-dinner given to the students by 
the Czechoslovak Federation of Trade 
Unions, to meet local officials in the 
Trade Union, Socialist and Co-opera- The 23rd A. D. will hold its annual 
tive movements. Hallowe’en dance this Sunday night, 

At both these schools, personal re- Nov. 1,- at’ the Brownsville Labor 
lationships were established between Lyceum, 219 Lachman St. A good pro- 
active members of the workers’ move- | am of entertainers and a fine dance 
menis, Sweden and Czechoslovakia | orchestra have been arranged. All 
and in the countries from which the | members in Brooklyn and readers of 
students came, and also among the | The New Leader are cordially invited 
movements in the various countries | to spend a pleasant evening with the 








NEW YORK.—William Rice, 33 
years old, of 40 20th Street, West 
New York, N. J., died yesterday 
forenoon in Roosevelt Hospital of 
a fracture of the skull received @ 
short time before when he was 
crushed under an automobile in a 
garage at 509 West 50th Street. 





Brownsville Hallowe’en Dance 








represented on the list of students. Brownsville Socialists. 


FTER reading Comrade 
Hackman’s letter in the 
“Mail Bag,” asa Socialist: I 
hope you will find space in your 
paper for a few observations. 
As the crime wave is be- 
ing discussed nation-wide, and 
many reasons are given for the 
cause, I would like to place be- 
fore your readers one ‘cause 
that leads to the first steps in 
crime and suggest ‘certain 
cures. 
It is a wonder children ever accom- 
plish anything when they grow up, 
considering how they hear “don’t” 
and “Mama whip” all through their 
babyhood. It leaves a lasting im- 


to , ea 4 pression in. their developing. minds. 


“Treat ‘em rough” puts no good in 
anyone. Continually calling a boy 
bad implants in him a belief that he 
really is bad. Later he decides that 
he might as well have-the game-as 
the name. Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile 
Court Judge says “There are no bad 
boys; boys are made bad.” . So pre- 
vention of crime is what is needed. 
Burdette G.: Lewis ‘declares “Society 
can wipe. out ‘all ctime if it wants 
to do so.”. 
Parents to Blame 

There is no doybt as to the parents 
being to blame for all juvenile offend- 
ers. Judge Shay of Camden’ says 
¢ wishes there was a law to’ punish 

arents for failing to bring up their 
children properly.. 
I am sorry to say the first seeds 
of cruelty are sown by members of 
my ‘sex, .who slap a-babe in arms 
when it pinches the breast, bite its 
little finger when’ it puts’ it ‘in the 
mouth, hurting the child to teach 
it ‘not to hurt. All that is neces- 
sary is to hold the little thing’s hand 
and say “Ah, poor Mama.” | ~ 
Mothers permit their children to 
choke and stick their finger in the 
eyes of a'kitten, or jerk.and pull a 
puppy around by a rope tied around 
its neck. If the/animals resent such 
treatment and scratch or bite, they 
are kicked and broomed out of the 
house instead of telling the child 
not to hurt “poor kitty” or “poor 
doggie.” 








REFERRED TO MILWAUKEE 
Editor, The New Leader: 
I suppose many’ Socialists like my- 
self are dismayed over the recent elec- 


Wisconsin. Not that the Socialists ex- 
pected to elect their candidate, John 
M. Work, but because of the small vote 
cast, 13,000, as compared with 65,000 
at a previous election. This is a de- 


What caused the Socialists of Mil- 
waukee, who elect their mayor at every 
election, to vote for a Republican can- 
didate for senator? What is the cause 
of this reaction? Is it because the 
Socialist Party endorsed LaFollette, 
St., last year and really voted for the 
man instead of the party? Or are the 
people of Milwaukee half-baked or un- 
educated: Socialists who do not be- 
lieve in party jurisdiction? 

It seems to me that while there is 
a good Socialist. Party vote in Mil- 
waukee,. there is not enough education 
This is something 
perhaps; neglected by the 
Milwaukee Leader in not giving out- 
lines of Socialism, or the fau]t of the 
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not- resist the temptation to take ad- 


} 
Gre. MAX WOLFF: | vantage of an:audience such as thes | 
| coukK never Imve gotten together them- | 


selves ‘and 


“TOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
8 25 St., Bet Ofr-ard St. Nicholas Aves, 
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emma ee ee any temptation to display our ora- 
DON'T sree ual nar HEN. .you. . j torical talents or deficiencies at that 
meeting. “Each of us was most con- 
f" eCa n n, 2 ] 0 Bow ery cerned about doing as well as he could 
ae rhe Gouna © | the job assigned to him by the com- 
—— mittee of which none of'us were mem- 
_ ~ --- -- bers. Herman had a eouple of hun- 
GUARD YGUR'HEALTH]. | dred dollars’ worth of books to sell. 
} . | And he sold them all. In San Fran- 
| cisco a-very brief announcement of 
P BiSran Vine st preoeton these books left most of them on our 

cer th fee ous Exp hands. 
’ Sinclair spoke more at length than 
he intended at my suggestion, partly 








. ; ‘, “ | | and. active in getting the message to 
. - the people. 

- I should like to hear more from these 
ed the movement which in Europe is 
gaining prestige every day instead of 


darkness and oblivion. 


leaders in Milwaukee answer? 


Editor, .The New Leader: 


the Debs meeting, which he does not 
name 
+ ' tion for 
has some merit in: it. 
ever, to enter. a partial defense of the 
preliminary i 


, mom ‘and Disp management in Los Angele’. Whita- 
ker -says-of Upton Sinclair, “the lit- 
DR. f. E GOLDIN -erary. ehairmgn"!. of Emil Herman, 


who announced the literature, and of 
--myself, the goat who 


1690 Lexington Avenue to take the collection and talked at 
Perene eee Peet such length that the audience grew 
nofsily clamorous,” “These men could 


decause Deos bad not pet errived. and 


Socialist Party itself in not being ajert 


LaFollette Socialists who have desert- 


receding into the ranks of capitalism, 
What remains 
to be done, and what can the Socialist 


ABE KLEIMAN. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Mr. Whitaker's Complaint 


. Robert Whitaker's complaint about 
“out of undeserved : considera- 
the. managers,” undoubtedly 


I wish, how- 


speakers and the local 


“was introduced 








to force gfeir 
Places upon the crowd.” 
-F de Het believe that any of 


common- 


us felt 





They float for a time on .the crest of 
the wave of a certain movement, some- 
times seem to be its strongest devotees, 
or. even high priests, until at some 
given opportunity they flop right 
over, boots, bundles and all, into the 
ranks of the enemy and in turn be- 
come a good: asset over there. Wit- 
hess the royal Socialist or semi-So- 
cialist governments of Europe. Where 
is the distinction? They overlap so 
nicely with bourgeois confreres of any 
shade, that one could find no difference 
with a high powered magnifying glass. 
What a sorry lot. Or our own glori- 
ous war patriots, formerly high lights 
in the Socialist Party. 

These remarks are not meant for 
any controversial or personal purpose. 
I simply wish to see more fair play 
practiced, even among fighting ad- 
versaries. 


partly because I felt that an audience 


that had paid admission, and then 
bought literature, would resent an im- 
mediate third drain gn their pocket- 
books in the form of an appeal for 
a collection. I think the audience 
really enjoyed Sinclair's “common- 
places.” 

My own talk for the collection was 
undoubtedly too long, and I can well 
imagine that every near-communist 
like Whitaker felt imposed upon by 
an explanation of the need of money 
for Socialist Party organization and 
resented being asked for it. One min- 
ute would have been too long for some 
of them. Ten minutes must have 
seemed a:century. It is really too 
bad that Whitaker did not remain a 
Socialist Party member. His long 
training as a Baptist minister would 
have enabled him to get twice as much 
money in half the time. And we would 
gladly have given him the job. 

Every active party member will rec- 
ognize that the real trouble at’ Los 
Angeles, and probably elsewhere, is 
that we are devil-ridden by a terrible 
need of money for party work. Nev- 
ertheless I believe it is a mistake to 
charge admission, sell literature, so- 
licit- subscriptions ‘to the party press, 
and then on top of alf that to try to 
take up a collection. It offends many 
in the audience. and creates: the im- 


OSCAR JACOBS, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Our correspondent apparently mis- 
understood the item he criticises. Our 
criticism was. directed not against 
those who leave a Socialist organiza- 
tion but those who leave. it because 
they have come to oppose political ac- 
tion. One may leave a Socialist Party 
for other reasons and _ still believe in 
political action.. Viviani did all the 
harm he could and then turned Syn- 
dicalist. From this extreme left he 
: Y jumped over into the camp of bour- 
pression that the party or its oMicials | Peois politics. Viviani has been held 
ate mercenary. The average audience up. by Syndicalists and Communists 
figures that the admission ought to as an example of~ what Socialist 
cover all the expenses, and they re-/| politics will do. William Z. Foster in 
sent the effort’ to get more out of| his “Syndicalism,” published in 1912, 
them. But the program of the Na-| charged Viviani to us, ignoring the 
tional office called for that program | fect that Viviani was a Syndicalist 
and the Los Angeles management were | when he turned to bourgeois politics. 


loyally trying to make good. The re- | All this does not imply that Socialists 
sults deservg some of Whitaker's | who remain with the party may not be 
strictures, but the individual partici- | critized for some other reason. All 


that we did was to deal with a partic- 
ular type and we believe that what was 
said holds gogd in the United States 
as well as in Europe.—Editor. 


pants were not such egotistic misfits 
as he pictures us. 
Cameron H. King. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

















Political Action Schools 
Editor, The New Leader: bee” a 
I cannot restrain myself, much as I 
tried to, from leaving unchallenged the The [angao e ~ Powsr 
article in The New Leader of Septem- | 
ber 12 in the News of the Week sec- English chee] 


STATE BANK BUILDING 
Fifth Avenne at 115th Street 
The ‘argest and most syccessful 
school in New York devoted exelu- 
sively to the teaching of English 


Day and Evening Classes 


tidn entitled “The Passing of Viviani.” | 
The implication is made there that! 
only those or such party members ever | 
drift back into ‘the capitalist. camps 
who at any time anywhere committed 
the sin of rebelling against an already 











existing, -bona fide, Socialist Party. | PRIVATE LESSONS 
True; ‘the writer did not state this | : 

squarely and openly, but-he implies it, 

nevertheless, just ag effective) an8\. > oe 


| 
this false as- | 





upon the foundation of 
sertion, he erects the structure of the} 


A boy..is given a rocking-horse 
with a whip to beat his toy. This 
inspires him to cruelty or indiffer- 
ence to suffering. A. girl will spank 
her dollie. while playing ‘Mama. 
When a baby: gets into mischief the 
mother begins whipping. As the 
child gets worse the whippings -get 
more.severe. When a hoy gets be- 
yond a mother’s strength the father 
begins to use the hickory stick ‘till 
something serious happens. 

Child Suicides 
Two little children, a boy and a 
girl, took their own lives because 
they were scolded and whipped by 
their parents. They surely did not 
go to that horrible extreme on ac- 
count of one seolding or one beat- 
ing. 
Fearing a whipping because he 
thoughtlessly broke his sister’s 
glasses, a boy of 9 was found two 
miles from ‘home. Another boy of 
6 was caught stealing milk. When 
askéd by the officer why he had 
done it, he said he was hungry and 
afraid to go home for he would get 
a whipping. 
Children will lie to escape a whip- 
ping. They begin their stealing 
from mother. They will have extra 
pencils and say some boy or. girl 
gave them these, or that they found 
some money and bought them... 
Two Camden boys, 10 and.-11 
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A Plea for Undedtandilig-+ in Treating 
the Young * 


: By MRS. C. G. PAXON 











years old, respectively, with loaded 
revolvers, threatened to kill a de 
tective and a policeman when caught 
robbing a store. If these boys had 
been taught by their mothers the 
horror of a toy or genuine gun, that 
never would have happened. 

One ‘10-year-old’Camden boy ad- 
; mitted he had been arrested’ seven 
times. Another of 6 was a defend- 
ant in the ‘police court. When it 
was suggested to Recorder. Stack- 
house that the boy was the youngest 
prisoner ever. before the’ bar of jus- 
tice in Camden, he replied, “He's 
been here before.” 

. One. offense. follows another - till 
children get into the hands of the 
. law. All.could have been prevented 
had their mothers realized what 
could have been done. 
‘Environment and Crime 

Facts like these and. many, many 

more were ysed by the. suffragists 
as a logical reason why women 
* should’ vote; hoping this power could 
“obtain better laws for the protection 
of the young and get more play- 
grounds’ where they would have 
good, moral teachings and learn the 
golden rule. Dr. L. Vernon Briggs, 
internationally known psychiatrist, 
says, to his mind, “Environment is 
the whole cause of crime.” 

I have reared three step-children, 

one a lawyer, and three of my own. 
Their work and conduct in school 
" were among the best. The few times 
I tried corporal punishment I found 
* developed combativeness. 
In caring for several grandchild- 
’ ren that’ were called “little “devils” 
by their parents, I transformed 
them into affectionate, trustworthy, 
obedient “little darlings.” Confine- 
ment, love, and gentle persuasion 
taught them the better way. 

When a mother will reprove ‘her 
boy because che did not lie, which 
is worse than stealing, what can be 
expected of her ward placed under 
such an influence? In these days 
of the woman bandit and ~ jazz 
mothers, our little girls need the: 
guidance of a noble mother as well 
as our boys. Dr. Frank Crane says, 

“Where is there a craft more needed 
“than mother craft?” 

So, then, let us have an abun- 
dance of playgrounds,’ with coopera- 
tion of the press to help eliminate 
some of our evils! ; 

Our prison authorities are not 
allowed to beat hardened criminals. 
Our army and navy regulations 
strictly _prohibits the infliction of 

physical punishment. Then, what 
justification can there be for the 
beating’ of helpless, little children? 
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United Hatters of N. A. 


Rm, 418 Bible House, N. Y. 
ane LAWLER, Secretary 
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whole diatribe. 

Such writing may be—as the one 
in question meant it to be—handy ma- 
terial for petty factional squabbling, 
but it certainly does not represent the 
truth. I wonder how the writer could 
qualify his statements if called upon 
to do so?_ 

Of course, it would be desirable to 
have, from some one well qualified, 
@ psychological and social explanation 
of the type well known to all, only 
Partly re iMar with Seci-tict 
Labor mo Semen here and aheeea.| 
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moral support. 








Never before have the Bakery Workers been, more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrifi¢ onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 


Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 


The best and only way that you can help is te insist 
on the above Unjon Label. 
EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 
and know that you are not doing so at the expense 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. 
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‘Our Own G. A.R’s 


Nobody Loves Us— » x 
Except the: Politicians — 
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UT in a little Mid-West town where we 
were once condemned to spend a year, 

_ ‘two gnarled. and withered veterans of 
the Civil War were wont to sun their anciext 
limbs‘on the spiftle-stained courthouse steps. 
And they would put their. old heads-together 
and mumble through toothless gyms about 
Shiloh and Antietam and Lookout Mountain 
and the days of their glorious youth when 
they were wearers of the blue and “fit the 
rebels to a standstill. ” The burden of their 
refrain was “battles long ago.’ 

It is easy to excuse old age’ for garruloys 
reminisence.- If we were’ members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic we would doubt- 
less do the same. But for any man. under 
fifty to dwell continuously in the past is un- 
healthy, to say the least: 

Now all this leads to the fact that of late 
we have run into a large number of comrades 
who seem to have formed a sort of G. A. R. 
branch of the Socialist Party, although few. of 
them are over fifty, 

‘We wonder if you have any in your com- 
munity, those comrades, we mean, who sit 
around and sigh for the good old days of 1917 
when they rolled up a majority of five thou- 
sand (count them) votes for Comrade Whozis 
and when Comrade Whats Hisname swept.the 
Eighth District, with bands, -with’ parades, 
with banners, with banquets. 

During the New York campaign we have 
hardly gone to a street meeting no matter what 
size, without having one of these G. A. R's 
hurry over to us and say: © 

“You' don’t call this a meeting, do you? 
» Why, comrade, in 1917 that street was -so 
packed that traffic was stopped both ways and 
the police went crazy. You should have been 
around,” 

Well, we happened to have been around in 
1917 and we have managed to survive the 
sturm and drang of those days. In fact, we 
are in such good shape that we are willing 
to sit up and take a few more shots of that 
success dope. Even a victory katzenjammer 
doesn’t last us eight years. 

Here and now we serve solemn notice that 
although we are of the most peaceful disposi- 
tion, and wouldn’t harm a fly, unless it hap- 
pened to be a fly cop, we will assault with 
intent to maim the next comrade who ‘comes 
up to us and says, “Oh, but you should see 
what we did here in 1917.” 

The thing to do with these G. A. R.’s, ‘girls 
and boys, js to take them out to the nearest 
burial ground, dig a grave for them and fire 
off a military salute of eighteen guns over their 
bodies. 

As Wendell Phillips once advised his Har- 
vard colleagues, “Sit not like the figure or our 
coins, forever looking backward.” Forget how 
good you were. Jim Jeffries was once the 
world’s heavyweight champion, and where is 
Jim now? Remember the time when Fatty 
Arbuckle was the world’s leading comedian ?, 

While conditions have changed to be sure 
since the embattled days of 1917, there’s 
plenty to be done right now in ‘1925, and it 
will never be done at all if we all sit around 
and sigh for past glories. 

So that’s that; and we will now tell you 
about what happened to our campaign ban- 
ner with our name on it in big letters that 
we spent so much time and jack getting 
strung up across the street. Do-you remem- 
ber the day.of the big wind, with, the rain, 
with the tornadoes? Well, twoydays before 
that, havirg started in to argue with the ban- 
ner people about a month previous, we had 
just got the banner up. Right: down the 
street was a Republican banner and a Demo- 
cratic banner telling how much the Repub- 
lican and Democratic candidates love the dear 
workingman. 

Along came the wind. and the rain and beat 
upon the banners. Blam! A great soggy mass 
of our banner comes of a sudden down, ker- 
plump, upon the astonished heads of two pass- 
ersby who had just made up their minds to 
vote for us, no matter if they had to go to jail 
for it. 

After they had emerged with furious strug- 
gles from the banner’s soggy folds they turned 
and ran at full speed straight for Republican 
headquarters to sign up as campaign workers 
for our G. O. P. opponent. And all the while 
the Republican and Democratic banners were 
floating securely in the gale. 

Which confirms our belief.that God is good 
to fools, drunken men and members of the 
Republican Party. 

Even if God doesn’t love us any’ more, we 
seem to have made a lot of friends this week. 
Friends among the professional politicians in 
our district. Somehow we have managed to 
keep the fact that we are a rival candidate z 
secret from these glad-handers and as a result 
we are smothered with kindness. They come 
up and ask us about the kiddies. We presume 
they mean kitties, for the only evidences’ of 
child life in our family to date have been con- 
tributed by Isabel, our black cat. Anyhow, 
when we tell them that things are jake in the 
nursery they seem quite cheered up about it 
and offer us a cigar and tell us that we are a 
credit to.the Old Man and the Republican 
Party and why don’t we come ground to head- 
quarters once in a while and meét the boys 
and have a quiet little game.of friendly pool? 

But every now and then just a teeny-weeny 
hint of suspicion comes: over us. All our con- 

servative friends are constantly saying, “The 
trouble with you Socialists is that vou are al- 
ways suspicious of the motives of the capital- 
ists, always criticizing, never building’ up.” 
And we struggle as hard as we can against 
being critical of anyone and shout with 
Browning, “God’s in His Heaven, he’s ‘all 
right with the world.” But try as*we will, 
the fact that it’s only one week a year that 
we ever'lay eyés on these old-party pals of 
ours and thaf gs the week before the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November, 
keeps us tossing.on our pillow fighting. off. the 
horpid specter of doubt that hovers over us- 


hey | terest ‘or “minorities. The proletarian 


verted the small shop into 
the great factory. The 
| workers are crowded together, en- 
slaved ‘by the capitalists and by 
the machines alike. With the de- 
velopment of machinery, women’s 
labor gradually. supersedes men’s labor. 
As seen-as~the worker receives his 
wages in cash, he is set upon by other 
members of the bourgeoisie—the land- 
lord, the shopkeeper, etc. 


pearance of 
dle Class 
The .lower strata of the middle 
class—the small tradesmen, the shop- 
keepers, the handicraftsmen, the peas- 
ants,.etc.—all sink gradually into the 
proletariat, partly because they cannot 
compete with their small capital 
against the large capitalists, and partly 
because their specialized skill is ren- 
dered worthless by new methods - of 
production. “Thus the proletariat is 
recruited from all classes of the popu- 
lation.” 
Organization 
Of Workers 
The working.class goes through vari- 
ous stages of development. From its 
birth it, carries on a struggle with the 
capitalist class. At first that struggle 
is conducted by the individual worker, 
then by the work people in the fac- 
tory, then by the operatives in one 
trade, in one locality. The contest is 
at first waged against the machinery’ 
as such, and much is destroyed. They 
are enlisted by the bourgeoisie in the 
beginning. of their ‘career in a fight 
against absolute monarchy. Machinery 
tends to obliterate distinctions of labor 
and nearly everywhere reduces wages’ 
to the same low level. Their livelihood 
becomes even more precarious. Col- 
lisions between them and the capital- 
ists assume even more the character 
of collisions between two classes. 
“Thereupon the workers begin to form 
combinations (trade unions) against 
the bourgeois; they club together in 
order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they form permanent associations in 
order to make’ provision beforehand, for 
these occasional revolts. Here and 
there the contest breaks out in riots.” 
The workers have occasional vic- 
tories. Their unions become more ex- 
pansive. Their growth is aided by the 
increased means. of communication. 
The struggle becomes a national one. 
It also becomes political in its nature. 


Labor Parties 
Emerge 

The proletarians form a_ political 
party. The party is continually upset 
as a result of competition between 
themselves. .“But it ever rises up 
again, stronger, firmer, mightier. HE 
compels legislative recognition of par- 
ticular interests of the workers by tak- 
ing advantage of the divisions among 
the bourgeoisie itself. The capitalists, 
involved in contests with other capi- 
tdlists of their own and other coun- 
tries, are often compelNed to appeal to 
the workers for help. In so doing the 
ruling class “supplies the proletariat 
with its own: elements of political and 
general education; in other words, it 
furnishes the ‘proletariat with weapons 
for fighting the bourgeoisie.” 
Proletarization of 
Other Classes 

Further, entire sections of the ruling 
classes are precipitated into the work- 
ing class or are at least threatened in 
their conditions of existence. “These 
also supply the proletariat with fresh 


M ODERN industry has con- 


elements of enlightenment and prug- 
ress. 

“Finally,. in times when the class 
struggle nears the decisive hour, the 


the | 


the ruling’ class—in fact, within 
whole range of an old society—as- 
sumes such a vivlent, glaring. charac- 


ter that-a small section of the ruling 
elass cuts, itself adrift and joins the 


revolutionary class, the class that! 
holds the future in its hands. Just as; | 
therefore, at an-.earlier period;:a sec- | 
tion of -the- nobility went over to the 


bourgeoisie, so now a portion of the 


process of dissolution going on within |} 


‘original demands. 





bourgeoisie goes over to 
tariat. and, in particular, 
the bourgeois. ideologists, 
raised themselves to the level of com- | 
prehending theoretically the historical 
movements as a whole.” 

Labor the Oniy 
Revolutionery Class 

Of all the classes that face the capi- 
talists, the proletariat alone is the real- 
ly revolutionary class. Other classes— 
the small manufacturer, the peasant, 
etc.—finally disappear, fighting the 
while against the bourgeoisie to save 
themselves from extinction. They are 
reactionary, as they try to roll back 
the whee] of history. @if revolutionary, 
they are so on accolint of their im- 
pending transfer to the proletariat. 
They defend not their present but their 


the prole- 
a portion of | 
who have} 





future interests. “The| social scum. 
that passively rotting mass thrown off 
by, the lowest layers of old society, 


may, here and there, be swept into the 
movement by a proletarian revolution: 
its conditions of life, however, prepare 
it far mere for the part of. a bribed 
tool of reactionary; 


Movement of 
Immence Majority 


intrigue.” 


The proletarian is: without property 
Modern subjection § to cajpital has 
stripped“himn ‘of every trace of national 
character. ‘Law, morality, eer 
are to him so many bourgeois preju- 
dices, behind which lurk in ambush | 
just’ as many bourgeois interests.’ 


When other classes got the upper hand, | 
they sought to subject society to their 
domination: The workers, however, 
“cannot become masters of the produc- 
tive fortes of society, except by abol- 
ishing their own previous mode of ap- 
propriation. They have nothing of their 
own to secure and fortify. . .. All 
previous historical movements were 
movements of minorities, or in the in- 





movement is-@ self-conscious, -indepen- 





- The Covmisienint Manifesto - 


“..”. THE HISTORY OF. SOCIALIST THOUGHT - 
By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Ph. D. 


dent movement of the immense major- 
itye The proletariat, the lowest stratum 
of our present society, cannot stir, can- 
not raise itself up without the whole 
superincumbent strata of official saci- 
ety: being sprung into the air.” 

The struggle of the worker is at first 
a national struggle. “The proletariat of 
each country must, of course, first of 
all settle matters with its own bour- 
geoisie.” It later becomes international. 
“We traced,” write the authors, “the 
more or less veiled civil war; raging 
within existing society up to the point 
where that war breaks out into open 
revolution, and where the violent over- 
throw of.the bourgeoisie lays the foun- 
dation for the sway of the proletariat.” 


Increasing Misery 
Of Labor 

The condition of oppressed and op- 
pressor cannot continue unless the op- 
pressor assures to the oppressed cer- 
tain conditions under which it can as- 
sure the continuance of its slavish 
existence. The serf, under serfdom, 
raised himself to membership in the 
commune. The petty bourgeoisie under 
feudalism managed to develop into 
the bourgeois. , 

“The modern laborer, on the con- 
trary, instead of rising with the prog- 
ress of industry; sinks deeper and 
deeper below the conditions of his own 
class. He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than 
population and wealth. And here it be- 
comes evident that the bourgeoisie is 
unfit any longer to be the ruling class 
in society, and to impose its conditions 
of existence upon society as an over- 
riding law. It is unfit to rule, because 
it is incompetent to assure an existence 
to its slave within his slavery, because 
it cannot help letting him sink into 
such a state that it has to feed him, 
instead of being fed by him.” 


Capitalists Produce Their 
Own -Gravediggers 

The essential condition of the exist- 
ence of the capitalist class is the for- 
mation and increase of capital. The 
condition for capital is wage labor. 
Wage labor cannot exist without com- 
petition between laborers. The devel- 
opment of modern capital brings labor 
together into combinations, therefore 
cutting “from under its feet the very 
foundation on which the bourgeoisie 
produces and appropriates products. 
What the bourgeoisie therefore pro- 
duces, above all, are its own grave- 
diggers. Its fall and the victory of *the 
proletariat are equally inevitable.” 


Relation of Communists 
To Working Class 

after “thus-prophesying the downfall 
of capitalism and the supremacy of thé 
producing class, Marx and Engels turn 
a section devoted to the relation of the 
workers to the communists or social- 
The authors insist that the com- 
socialists are part ofthe 
idea of 


ists. 
munists. or 
working class, and decry any 
isolation. 

“The Communists do not form a sep- 
arate party opposed to other working- 
clas8 parties. 

“They have no interest separate and 
apart from those of the proletariat as 
a. whole. 

“they do not set up any sectarian 
principles of their own, by which to 
shape and mold the proletarian move- 
ment. 


Loose Screws and Nuts 











“The Communists are. aintinguictiea 
from other working class, parties by. 
this only: 1—In the national struggles 
of the proletarians of -the -different 
countries, they point out and bring to 
the front the common interests of the 
entire proletariat, independently of all 
nationality. 2—In thé various stages: 
of development which the struggle of 
the working class against. the bour- 
geoisie has to pass through, they al- 
ways and everywhere represent the in- 
terests of. the moyement - as @ whole. 
They are ‘the most advanced and reso- 
lute section of the working” classes ‘of 
every country, that ‘section’ which 
pushes forward all othefs; on the other 
hand, theoretically, they have over the 
great mass of the proletariat the ad- 
vantage of clearly understanding the 
line of march, the conditions"and the 
ultimate general results of the prole- 
tarian movement.’ 

“The immediate aim of the com- 
munists is the same as that of all the 
other proletarian parties: formation of 
the proletariat into a class, overthrow 
of. the bourgeois supremacy, conquest |’ 
of the power by the proletariat.” 

‘The conclusions. of ‘the. communists 
are not based on ideas discovered by 
a universal reformer, but spring from 
an historical movement going on uap- 
der our very eyes. 


Answers Charges 
Against Communists 

The remainder of the section takes 
up one by one the charges hurled at 
the communists. ~Communism does not 
intend to deprive any man of the 
power to appropriate the products of 
society, but merely “of the power to 
subjugate the labor of others by means’: 
of such appropriations.” The capital- 
ist bemoans the loss of culture result- 
ing from a producer's regime, but cap- 
italist culture for the enormous ma- 
jority “is a mere training to act as a 
machine.” The communists are ac- 
cused of desiring community of women, 
but their whole point is merely the 
abolition of “the status of' women as 
mere instruments of production.” “For 
the rest, it is self-evident thae the 
abolition of the present system of pro- 
duction must bring with it the abolis 
tion of the community of women 
springing from that system, i. e., of 
prostitution, both public and private.” 


National Antagonisms 
Between Peoples Vanishing 

Communists are reproached for de- 
siring to abolish countries and nation- 
alities. “The workingmen have no 
country. We cannot take from them 
what they do not possess. Since the 
proletariat must first of all @cquire po- 
litical supremacy, must rise to be the 
leading class in the nation, it is, so 
far, itself national, though not in the 
bourgeois sense of the word. WNa- 
tional differences and antagonisms be- 
tween peoples are daily more and 
more vanishing, owing to the develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisie, to freedom 
of commerce, to the world market, to 
uniformity in the mode of production 
and in the conditions of life corre- 
sponding thereto. The supremacy of 
the proletariat will cause them ‘to van- 
ish still faster. . . . In proportion 
as the exploitation of one’ individual 
by another is put an end to, the ex-. 
ploitation of one nation by another will 
also be put an end to. In proportion 
as the antagonism between classes 
within the nation vanishes, the hostil- 
ity of one nation to another will come 
to an end.” 





French Bank Strike 
Ends in Compromise 


The strike of many thousand French 
bank clerks,. which lasted fifty days 
and seriously handicapped the floating 
of the Caillaux “fixed value” loan, due 
to the banks’ refusal to allow the 
strikers to do Government work while 
not handling regular business, has 
ended in a compromise under which 
the workers get much less than their 
In the large banks 
work was resumed on the basis of the 
Protocol of Aug 31, the chief points of 
which are the reinstatement of all 
clerks, the fixing of a minimum wage 


| for all categories over 23 years when 


the Usual increase in salaries is made 
at the end of the year, the payment of 
a heating bonus for the winter months 
of’ this year, and conferences with 
clerks’ delegations on all questions 
touching the staff. These delegations 
are to be composed of members of the 
trade union who are in the employ of 
the respective banks. In a manifesto 
published by the national strike head- 
quarters, it is affirmed that the conflict 
ended with a fine moral success, dem- 
onstrating the solidarity of the work- 
ers. 





Belgian Metal Workers 


Spoil Bosses’ Scheme 

The six-weeks strike of the 60,000 
Belgian metal workers has ended in 
victory. The employers, who insisted 
obstinately on their wage eut of 5 per 


cent, have given way. Work was re- 
sumed on the former terms, with a 
2% per cent wage cut for thé first six 
days only. This victory of the metal 
workers has wrecked the scheme of 
the employers to force through a grad- 
ual reduction of wages in all industries. 
As was pointed out by the president 
of the National Committee of ‘the 
metal workers at the close of the final 
meeting, the victory of the Belgian 
metal workers will have international 
repercussions. The strike in the iron 
foundries is still going on. 





PINKERTONS SEEK TO 
BALK BANK CLERK UNION 

CHICAGO.—Every bank in Chicago 
is being offered the aid of the Pinker- 
ton private detective agency to pre- 
vent the spread of the Bank Clerk’s 
union, which now has members in 10 
Chicago banks and has at least one 
institution organized 100 percent. 
Eager profitably to serve the bankers, 
out of whom they had scared atiff 
fees in the brave days of the red 
menace following the war, the private 
detective boys are now trying to pick 
up more business by brandishing the 
dangers of trade unionism before the 
financiers. 

The Pinkerton game consisted of 
sending to the bankers memorandum 
on the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor convention resolution in favor 
of unionizing bank clerks. With thé 
memo was inclosed an offer to coop- 
erate with the banks in meeting the 
situation. 
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F SOME. fellow used a life saving belt as a para- 
[este you wouldn't blame it on the belt if he broke 
his neck, would: you? And if another guy lathered 
his face’ with the razor and shaved himself with the 
Betrop. that wouldn’t be anything against razors and 
strops, would it? You'd simply set these fellows 
‘down as being cracked in the beanery and let it go : 
at that.~ But do.you know that you and I and the. 
rest of us are doing’ crazier things ‘than these other 
nuts ‘and think | nothing about it? -In ‘fact, thinking 
nothing about ‘things ‘is ouf specialty. Else, how 
come that we use labor-saving devices to make .us 
work more? Do you get me?- No? ; 
Well, I didn’t imagine for a second that the bald 
statement of an obvious fact would go home atthe 
first_ crack, 80 let me a we ‘obvious. 





Gilbert ‘ox, pai t ra. scientists Ete were hired 
. bythe ‘Smithsonian Institute, to tabulate the visible 
rupply of loose _screws in this enlightened democracy, 
claim that every man,. woman. and ‘child has thirty 
slaves working for them, ‘which means one hundred 
and fifty: slaves er family, “(Loud . and prolonged 


guffaws). 
Well, wait, can’t you? The slaves these gentlemen 


are talking about are not’ like the black slaves your | 
grandad didn’t own “befo’ the wa’.” They are steam, 
electricity, water power and machinery. In short, 
they are. the labor-saving devices which litter up 
every nook‘and corner of this great ‘nation. 

Now -the purpose of labor-saving devices, as every 
body should know—and nobody does—is to save Jae 
bor. But do they?, Friends and fellow inmates, they 
do nothing of.the kind. At no time in the history of 
our fool race have men worked harder than they de 
now. Everybody is bustling,*hustling and go-getting 
at top speed with the exception of the idle-rich, and 
they kill themselves trying to find new ways of? kille | 
ing time. But not only do our boasted labor-saving 
devices force us to work harder'than ever before. 
They even make us work harder than the dumb 
brutes who haven't got a single tool outside those- 
that nature gave them as an aid in the pereuit of 
life, liberty and happiness. | : 





Take the robin for an illustration. . What _labor- 
saving device has he besides a keen ear, a pair of sharp 
eyes and a long bill? He hops around your lawn— 
on which he _don’ t pay rent or tax. He cocks his head 
to one side listening to a fool worm who tries ‘to get 
into high society. A quick peck and the climber 
wriggles in the bread basket of Mr. Robin. “The 
meal is over and neither check to pay nor dishes to” 
wash. Call him a dumb brute if you will, but please 
remember ihat without a single labor-saving device 
this bird makes a good living, raises and educates 
five or six young ones every year, goes south for the 
winter and north for the summer. He is his ‘own 
boss, does as he pleases. Every day is pay day and 
play day. In short, he’s “free as a bird” and “happy 
as a lark"—which_ is also a. bird. 





Now, how about you birds? Suppose you live in 
Chicago or any other of our pro-hysteric cliff dwell- 
erfes. You are surrounded by all the labor-saving 
devices that were invented since Cain made a stone 
ax to brain his brother Abel. In short, you are one 
of those one hundred and ten million free-born slave 
owners who has thirty slaves toiling for him. So 
you are jerked out of the arms of Morpheus by a 
six-bit alarm clack (labor-saving device) at five a. m. 
in the- morning. You poke a quarter into the gas meter 
(labor-saving device), grab a doughnut (dough-sav- - 
ing device). chase forthe street car (walk-saving 
device),: hang ‘on a :strap (space-saving device), 
punch 4 time clock (straw > boss-saving device), and 
for. the ‘balance .of the day you perform the: endless 
series of twists, jerks, spasms and Saint: Vitus varia- 
tions .demanded by this -particular machine you 
serve (heavy on the serve). ; ~ ‘ 

Labor-saving devices—tell it to Sweeney. Al that 
we machine piggly wigglys ever got out of them is 
more. work, worry and weariness. - 





In order to fully understand the. slave driving pro- 
clivities- of labor-saving ‘devices, I: must make a brief 
excursion into the realm of economics. Put on your 
thinking caps. Deep stuff is coming. 

To start with, what is the purpose of Industry? ¢ 
“To: supply human wants.” , 
Wrong. 

The purpose of industry is to make profit, invest 
the profits in labor-saving davices for the acquisition 
0’ more profits and so on. 

Now the usual way of making quell, is to grotuke 
the greatest possible quantity of goods. at the lowest 
possible cost and sell it at the highest possible .price 
to somebody not. yet revealed.. And, in order to make 
goods cheap and in ungodly quantities, we must have 
labor-saving devices, for: the party who makes the 
most for the least, grabs the. plums. Thus there 
starts a race for labor-saving devices somewhat of 
the same nature as the race for killing devices by 
which one nation tries to out-kill the other. Every 
time a new gun-—I mean labor-saving device, is in- 
vonted, whole batteries or generations of similar dev- 
ices are thrown on the junk heap and new ones are 
installed. ; 





For instance, let’s say that I, having a generous 
supply of loose screws in my head, go into the screw 
manufacturing business. I have machines that turn 
out 2,000 screws per minute. By and by I discover 
that my competitor in the screw line has machines 
that produce 3,000 screws per minutes. So I scrap 
my machines and get new ones that turn out 4,000 
per minute. No sooner said and done, when my com- 
petitor buys machines that turn out 5,000 per 
minutes. 

In the meantime, the market is clogged with screws. 
So I turn loose a swarm of salesmen to sell my 
So does my competitor to sell his screws. 
I add to my sales force. So does he. I advertise my 
screws. He follows suit. I go him one better. 

By and’by it costs more to sell screws than to make 
screws. What the race for. improved labor-saving 
devices is not eating up is devoured by selling and 
advertising campaigns. In the end, the waste and 
fury of competition increases the price of screws #0 
that less of them are used. Thereupon, equipment 
and man power are thrown in idleness. and there are 
too many screws, screw-makers and screw factories 
just’as there is too much coal, too many miners and 
too many mines. 

Thus the slave has become the master. The thirty 
servitors that you, I and the rest of.the nuts are 
supposed to have working for us, lash us from work- 
house to heartbreakhouse and bughouse, While our 


industrial plants are overflowing with labor-saving 
devices, our asylums are overflowing with nuts, and 


our penal institutions with criminals, which means ® 
different sort of nuts, 


svrews. 





Everybody is hell-bent on doing something er some- 


one. Everybody is striving, slaving, scheming te 
beat everybody else. Drive yourself. Drive others. 
Get ahead. Find work. If you can't find it, make 
work. Work for the night is coming. Work and 
save. Save and work. Brag that you work day and 
night. Brag that you haven't had a day off in years. 


Brag that you started work at the age of nine and 
that you are still at it at the age of seventy. 

Never mind peace and tranquility. Forget beauty, 
song ang play.. Forget flowers, birds, and murmuring 
brooks. Forget May days, love and youth. Forget 
life itself. Hark! the machine is calling for the merry 
race. Turn your -hearts into force pumps. Convert 

(Gontinued 4 pase tS 
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' By HENRY HARRISON 


VERY now and then there 
appears on the surface of 


* the earth another Don Quixote 
who is eager to combat the 
windmills of adventure. In 
such a day as this it is indeed 
astonishing that a Don Quixote 
comes to life. Such a man of 
fortune was Sergeant Sam 
ges the Fighting yen. who 
died the other day in Holly- 
wood. 

Dreben could not have found ad- 
venture in ‘an ‘editor’s office, nor 
eould he have encountered it in a 
factory. He doubtless could have 
toiled in a fur shop for years with- 
out ever havi elt that he and 
adventure had been the closest of 
friends. _Dreben’s spirit wanted 
nee. It longed for battle, the 
kind of battle that is marked with 
excitement. And Sam Dreben 
would not have found anything to 
become excited about in the ordin- 
ary run of life. So the Russian 
youth became a soldier not only in 
the regular sense of the word, but 





- Adventures of One 
Who Sought Excitement 














later joined the forces Of that cele- 
brated Mexican bandit, Mr. Villa. 
Do not think for one moment 
that-Mr. Dreben entered Mr. Villa’s 
army because he was in sympathy 
with the Mexican outlaw. Far from 
it. Mr. Dreben, as I have already 





Sam Dreben was born in Russia. 
To be sure, that much discussed 
country is precisely the place where 
excitement and adventure ought to 
run hand in hand. At any rate, it 
was either too adventurous a coun- 
try for Sam Dreben, or it was not 
quite adventuresome enough, for at 
the significant age of 20 Dreben 
came’ to town. The Russian youth 
had left his native land for cvhese 
grand and glorious United States. 


To the Army ; 

For Adventure 

@ Probably the very first question 
that entered Sam’s head as he land- 
ed in the city was this: “Now, how 
am I going to get adventure?” So 
Sam looked about him, And what 
did he find? He found that the 
United States army was in need of 
soldiers. Sam Dreben signed his 
name, and joined the army. Here, 
he must have thought to himself, is 





8 soldier in the spirit of adventure. 


a.chance for me to participate in a 


mance, a life of life. And so the 
redoubtable Sam Dreben became a 
member of the American army, and 
later made his bow in the Philip- 
pines, where he saw regular service, 
Perhaps the Philippines were 
much too calm for Sam Dreben. At 
all events, he went to China with his 
regiment, and participated in the 
defense of Pekin. In the mean- 
time, those adjectives “picturesque, 
romantic, dauntless’ were lending 
themselves to the person of Sam 
Dreben. And Sam was having the 
time of his life, 
Again the call of adventure 
charmed the blood of this young 
Russian-American. Dreben joined 
the model of a Richard Harding 
Davis character, General Lee Christ- 
mas, then in Honduras, -Variety 
was the spice of Dreben’s life, for 
‘he took,a role in the Madero re- 





volt against Diaz in Mexico, and 








-- Sparks and Flashes -- 





Ypsels, bless them, are the Young People’s Socialist ‘League. Ranging between 14 and 25 years 

Fon, these young rebels are banded together in junior and senior circles or branches. They 

are composed of high school boys and girls and young shop, store or office employees, many of whom 
go to evening schools, Some of them are ardent little Socialists while others are merely the friends 
These youngsters generally meet in our Socialist Party club rooms, 
hwneg rent free, and they bring the life, laughter and boundless e:tthusiasm of youth into our midst. 
- «pardon me a moment... Say, will you young devils please cut out that racket in there, 
Sune ri Stop that running around the room and that yelling! 


or you want to know something about the Ypsels, 


of Socialists and sympathizers. 


ng cats! I can hardly hear 


my own voice. 


ch? Well, I_am happy to inform you. 


The 





ao seo, what was I about to say? 
+ + « oh, yes, we older Socialists 
must not neglect the young. Newer and 
younger blood must constantly pour 
into our ranks to keep us ever youth- 
ful. Youth is a joyous adventure, its 
energy limitless; its enthusiasm for 
any undertaking cannot be measured 
by any instrument yet invented. No 
movement on earth can live or progress 
without youth. Its dynamic energies 
must be guided along constructive 
channela .« « »- excuse me again, 
pleage. , « .« Aw, don’t stand on those 
chairs, Get off them, quickly, do you 
hear? Look at the pile of lumber in the 
rear of the room, That used to he 
chairs! You've busted enough already, 


You kids will have to behave if you/ 


want to remain in here, 





As ! was saying—youth Is indispensa- 
ble to any movement that expects to 
move. The worldwide Socialist and 
Labor movement recognizes this fact. 
Furthermore, our brutal, individualistic 
and titive envir t offers lit- 
tle but ‘iMusions te the young. Our 
educational system falsifies life and 
promotes ideals that are narrow, chai- 
vinistic and unwholesome. Its disci- 
pline smacks of militarism. The ideals 
of world brotherhood, universal peace, 
international concord and cooperation 
are presented to our young folks either 
as an impractical scheme, a religion or 
else as a wild Bolshevik conspiracy. 
Despite these pernicious influences, 
youth triumphs. Jt defies conserva- 
tism. It is inspired by progressive 
ideals, constructiveness, tolerance and 
the love of social harmony .. . just 
a moment. . « « For Christmas 
sakes} leave that piano alone. Damn 
it, you ruffians have already put five 
skeys out of commission! Stop that 
pounding, do you hear! Go home and 
practice on a washboard. 


Harmony. « + I think I mentioned 
that, didn’t I? Well, youth is also 
activity personified. That effervescent, 
tumultuous, energy that overflows in 
most normal youngsters is transmuted 
into constructive service in“the Young 
‘People’s Socialist League. Of course, 
like all young folks, they do devote a 
considerable amount of time and energy 
to just sociability—dances, singing, 
hikes and genera! hell raising—and our 
Ypsels do let Joose occasionally. If they 
didn’t they would not be young folk. 
But, bless them, they do the most use- 
ful work in our movement. We simply 
cannot do without them in our cam- 
paigns. These youngsters carry out the 
platforms to the street corners and act 
as chairmen, Yes, they often make re- 
marks and wise cracks that we have 
to correct or repudiate—but, we older 
ones also make breaks. . . . Well, 
thank goodness, speeches quickly evap- 
orate . . . history records only the | 
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Cathedral 5071 


great orations, Then there is the work 
of distributing leaflets and handbills 
and throw-aways to advertise our 
many meetings, and our Ypsels do that 
work! Who else would do it? And 
they address envelopes, fold and insert 


the letters, literature and. . . par- 
don me a moment. . . .- I thought 
so! You imbeciles! . . . it is justa 


waste of time, stamps and money! You 
young idiots are putting the Jewish let- 
ters into the Italian envelopes and 
you've got the stamps stuck on the 
southeast corners. Hell, unless some- 
body watches you every minute, you 
do more damage than you are worth! 





Now, as! was saying, our move- 
eMment cannot progress withoug de- 
voted workers, practical idealists 
and pep, and the Young People’s 
Socialist League is all that and 
more. Its work is our harvest, its 
energy our inspiration, The Social- 
ist Commonwealth is our goal, its 
achievement our duty. Many of us 
veterans may not live to taste the 
fruits of victory, but these young- 
sters will. They will witness and 
participate in the hectic transition 
from this abominable capitalist 
system to the coming social order. 
These youths will assist in usher- 
ing in the era of collectivism, the 
end of wars, strikes, strife and bru- 
tality . +» » excuse me, again 
» » « for heaven sakes! stop that 
fighting . » « hey, you, let go of 
that boy’s ear +» « what in heck 
is the matter with you. . . clear 
out of these rooms or’we will chuck 
the whole gang of you down those 
stairsl 





You must forgive me, . . let me 
see, what was labout to say ... oh, 
yes, about the coming civilization, the 
dawn of a new era, of peace and | tranr 
quillity. In the meantime , . , but 
well,and .. . gosh, Il am so 
rattled, so mixed up . . . well,d will 
tell you more about the Ypsels some 
other time. 





Our campaign in this Big Berg is 
nearing the Grand Finish. It’s been 
a long time since we Socialists have 
put up such a lively contest. It 
compelled attention secured pub- 
licity and gained respect and ad- 
miration. Our organization was 
small altogether too pitifully small, 
to have taken advantage of our 
splendid opportunities. There were 
some slackers, we are sorry to say, 
but the majority of our comrades 
did their best, their finest. This 
campaign will live in our memories 
along with the whirlwind campaign 
of 1917. 

What a loyal, untiring and hope- 
ful few hundred men and women 
can do is truly inspiring. This 
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Campaign bears eloquent testimony 
to that fact. What we can do in 
the near future when we will be 
thousands again is the hope and 
dream that keeps us giving. Our 
standard bearers, Comrades Thom- 
as, Beardsley and Solomon, did 
heroic noble and enduring work. 
Never was our philosophy and plat- 
form presented with better genius 
nor with greater effectiveness than 
with these three musketeers at the 
head of our ranks, Thanks to these 
comrades, especially Norman 
Thomas, we commanded the atten- 
tion and respect due to a genuine 
opposition party--A real menacing, 
battling Third Party, - 





*T would rather win with Thomas 
and ‘walk jn’ with Thomas, even though 
his name does not begin with a W. 
This is because I think with Thomas 
and I am thrilled with Thomas at the 
thought that those who think and those 
who toil will some day win—the world.” 

ANNA RAPPORT. 





We know just enough psycho-analy- 
sis to understand the subconscious 
operations of the minds of both the 
linotyper and the proofreader on this 
paper to appreciate what's going on 
when both of these gentlemen changed 
our phrase “the cost of living” into the 
“cost of loving.” They had us saying, 
in last week's issue, “A reduction in 
the cost of loving need not be followed 
by a reduction in wages.” You are 
right, gentlemen. That is not what we 
said; nevertheless, you are right. And 
here is wishing the best of luck to 
both of you, and give our regards to 
the ladies, also. 

August Claessens 





Conference for Purcell 

Meeting Set for Nov. 1 
The preliminary conference for the or- 
ganization of the mass meeting to wel- 
come A. A. Purcell, President of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, has set the date of the first 
regular conference for Sunday after- 
noon, November 1 at 3 p, m. at Bee- 
thoven Hall, 210 East 5th.St., New York 
City. 
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life of excitement, a life of ro- 


pointed out, was a free-lance soldier 
of fortune. Excitement was the 
thing for which he searched, and 
if Mr. Dreben could find adventure 
in a bandit army, why, then, Mr, 
Dreben saw to it that he became a 


disciple of the aforementioned 
group. 
Some time later, General Per- 


shing (of whom you may of heard) 
led a punitive expedition against 
Villa. _Do you think that Mr. Dre- 
ben continued to engage himself to 
Mr. Villa? If you do, you had 
better change your mind, whether 
you.are a woman or not. For Mr. 
Dreben, soldier of fortune that he 
might be, was an American, and he 
bade au revoir to Mr, Villa, joining 
General Pershing in his battle 
against the Mexican bandit. 

In all likelihood, there was not 
a single war in which Sam Dreben 
dic not participate, excluding, of 
course, those engagements that 
came before his time. Wherever 
there was adventure, there you were 
positive to find Sam Dreben. He 


tor, At any rate, this eager spirit 
considered it’ an excellent idea to 
enter the World War. Mr. Dreben 
was only a little over 40 years of 
age at the time, so you see that he 
was still an adventurous boy. He 
personified youth. 
A Suc 
Day’s Work 

As a matter of cqurse, Sergeant 
Sam Dreben had to make his name 
a little firmer in the minds of ad- 
venture-lovers. One of.his great- 
est exploits, one that won for him 
the Distinguished Service Cross, 
occurred in October, 19Y8. This 
Fighting Jew. was authorized to act 
at the head of a small detachment 
of volunteers (note: volunteers; 
and Sam Dreben at their head!) 
who were to dislodge a German 
blocking force. To make a story as 
short as possible, Mr. Dreben 
emerged from the fray with four 
machine guns, two prisoners, and all 
of his men (not one wounded), 
leaving behind no less than fifty- 
eight departed Germans. Mr. Dre- 
ben must have smiled on that day. 
To be sure, Sergeant Dreben not 
only received the Distinguished 
Service Cross, he had to get the 
Medaille Militaire, the Croix de 
Guerre with Palms, and an Italian 
decoration. As a matter of fact, 


inviting him to American head- 
quarters in Parije as his guest, and 
on one occasion,referred to him as 
‘the finest soldier and one of the 
bravest men I ever knew.’ ” 

When the World War terminated, 
Mr. Dreben became lonesome for 
adventure. So what did he do to 
appease his longing? He: merely 
figured in the attempted kidnapping 
of Felipe, “Little Phil” Alguin, a 
notorious Los Angeles murderer, 
who was hiding himself in Mexico 
at the time. 

But time arid tide, wait for no 
man, and Sergeant Sam Dreben be- 
came ill, At the age of 47, this 
soldier of fortune who had fought 
on scores of battlefields, went 
West. After collapsing in a doc- 
tor’s office while undergoing treat- 
ment, he died on the following day. 
According to the coroner’s inquest, 
however, it was revealed that he 
had died by accident, his nurse hav- 
ing erroneously treated him with 
medicine. 

And so there passed a glorious 
figure. When the roll call of adven- 
turers is called in the other land, 
there will be heard the names of 
D’Artagnan, Don Quixote, the 
Count of Monte Cristo, and many 
others, but also there will be the 
name of Sam Dreben, the Fighting 
Jew. 
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General Pershing “honored him by ° 








HERE’S YOUR UBION, WHEN IT'MEETS, AND WHERE 3 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL & 














Office; 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenog 4550 
Regular Mectings Every Monday Evening in the Laber Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EPWARD PUNN, Fin, Secretary 

































































































BRICKLAYERS’. UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 049 Wil Stagg 
om fice open daily except Mangere from Aa tay * ae ays Tah ad ot 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President LES L 
VALENTINE BUMB, V ice-President Tou TIM MIND Teton 
HENRY ARMENSDINGER, Rec, Sec’y NDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 














United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Jomers of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Kast 166th Street 
OFFICE; 501 EAST 1618T STREET, Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS, H. BAU . Ages 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. See'y JOHN BRAK hee’ me see’ ' 














\ ; 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF ‘ 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


Local Union 366 4215 Third Avenue, corner Tremont Avenue 
Regular meetings every Monday evening | 


Walter Anderson, President Bert Post, Rec. Secretar, James i 
Victor Sault, Vice-President Joseph Vanderpool, Srece. Chas. Non s, gt toy 4 Agent 


Board of Trustees-—Jos. Hess, Louis Schmidt, E. Glew 





a —— 








. UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooktyn Labor Lyceum, ps? Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Hrooklyn Labor. Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 654 Office hours every day 
except Thursday. Regular eevee ag Te fe: woncer eveni ny 
JOHN HALKETT EY P HENRY COOK, 





Presi ident og Secret a er 
FRANK HOFFMA JOHN THALER, ~ CHARLES ZRIEDELL, 
Vice-President Fin, Secretary Business Agen’ ‘ 











DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS | 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
OF AMERICA 


67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Square 4992 ‘ 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 


CHARLES JOHNSON, of President 
Michael Erikson, Vice- Pres. Ed. M. Olsen, Fe. oy Ludwig Benson 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, Aan Ray Clark 
Recording Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 











COMPRESSED AIR AND FOUNDATION WORKERS 7 § 


UNION, Local 63, I, H, C. & C. LL. of A, 
Office, 12 St. Marks Place 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. Daily except Wednesday, closed al] day, 
DRY DOCK 6062 
Meetings eyery First and Third Wednesday 
JAMES MORAN, President 
DANIEL had PETER FINNERANJOHN MeVARTS. AN JOSEPH MORAN 
Vi Rec, Secretary Fin, Secretary Bus, Agent 











PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


yao 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 
E 
Berar Me at T panon, cr KY EASE siti SRE MGW YOUR CY. 
ICHAEL LERAN, President and Business. Avent 
7. 3. a'oo? Business Agents: 


JOuN OHN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER, ‘ther, "iee's, —i 


JOSEPH LeMONTE 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated wtp the American Federation of Labor ané 
ational Building Trades Connell 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Televhone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNEB, Gecretary. 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 

62 East 106th Street Lehigh $141 
Executive Beard Meets Every Tuesday at the Office, 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 310 Haat 104th Street, ® ‘ 


[ISADORE SILVERMAN 4, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording 

















Treasurer 











hone Watkins 9188 
LEON 8, ROUSE 
‘esident 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. Jobn 8, O'Connell 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N. Y. RBA, nf 
Meets Every 3rd Sunday of Every Monty at Theodore F. Doug 
SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH 8T., BROUKLY} Organizer 














JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 | 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jacksun Avenue, Long, igiang City, . 
Regular meetings every Werlnesday, at M 
BENJAMIN A, DAVIS, ’ President. 
Ad Ly 1AM PIPOTA Financial ag tent 
JAM MEHRTENS, Ree retary. 
CHARLES McADAMS be | "iRORGE FLANAGAN. ‘Business ents. 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers is 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
Office 2083 Fifth Avenue, Phone: Harlem 4878, « 


Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 8 p. m,, at 24% Enst 84th Stre¢' 
i J, MORAN, President, JOHN WALSH, Vice Provident. 


BRED DEIGAN, General- Secretary. Agente T MOFHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 
eas Agen 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOL, BORN, SOUN HASSETT, PAT DREW, 











U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
Office: 19 Fanrth — : 188 f+. one: Serta ores. 
Recular Meeting every Monday evening, at ermont Avenue ‘ooklyn. 
xeeutive Board theets every Friday > at the Office, 
Office open from 9 A, M. 
THOMAS F, OATES, 
President. 


‘ CuARLES Le PETERSON, 
Secretary ‘Treasurer. 














Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 


Office: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 14th ST, ehenes WAT kine 7104 








ting 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brookiyn, 
Large and small hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 3843. 


243-247 84th ST. 
Labor Temple *4>*47 EAST ot 
Workmen's Educational Association. 
talis tor Maetings, ‘Eotertainments 904, 
Meetings, Entertainm: 

















ge Padi Telephones Lanes 104 


Regular Meetings Every Secon@? and Fourth = at ¥, P 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK’S PLA 
a é FE aay CASTRO. ve ~~ 
Pat’k Hanlon, . Kennedy, . Frank Sebel. 
Vica-Pres. Fin. Sec'y Rec. " Bec’y Treee, ) 
A | 
German Painters’ Union PAA ty 
LOCAL 499, PROTHERHOOD OF PAINT. Loca) 224, A. M. ©. & 8 W. of N. A. 
ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 175 EB’ 
, way. Orchard 6229. 
Reguiar Meetings Every Wednesday Ev’. Meet every ist & ard Tuesday 


-at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St 








AL, GRABAL, President 
BRUNO WAGNER, President, i. : 
CHAS, KOENIG, Bee, Bee'y. L SORN 6 scom, 
WAITERS’ UNION i 


United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet ist and .3@ Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 






& Allied CAFETERIA  WOSEERS . 


Loca) 219, BH. & B.E.1.A, & BILL. of A. 
Office & Headquarters 176 E. 80 St. BY. 
an 


















tive Board, Every Saturday, 12 Noon. 1876 
M, ABRAMSON, © R 
> ose. Shairman cover maptiags meeti speed, Rig! 3 FP. 
My TEENSTOND, Gocrviacy-Srengn —“peualass "Pa 
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“= TO N. Y. SOCIALIST VOTERS -- 


EXT eee is Election Day. 

On this day, while other citi- 

g6ns vote as 4 matter of duty 
pt best, to us Sogialists it is both a 
duty as ¢citizene and 4 prineiple as 
Bocialists. 

All citizens who have registered for 
@hé election and have not moved from 
their residence are entitled to vote. 
Polls ate open from 6 a. m. to 6 p, m. 
Vote éarlg to avoid the crowd and be- 
ing too late to vote. © 

Go t6 the polling place where you 
registered, give your name an address 
to the eléction inspector, who wil) call 
out your name, and, if on thé register, 
you Will sign thé book and get a set of 
ballots. Every voter will get two bal- 
lots. One large ballot, known as tlie 
“general ballot,” containing the namdés 
of all the candidates for public office; 
the othée a smaller ballot containing 
the amendmente to the State Consti- 
tution, 

Both ballots are handed to the voter 
folded, It is illegal to open the ballot 


~ 


Your Vote 





linsteactions To Insure 


Being Counted 





in the polling place. The voter must 
retire to the voting booth, open the 
pallot and make an X in the voting 
space in front of the names of the 
candidates. If all voting. booths are 
occupied, wait until one is vacant, but 
do not leave the enclosure. If a voter 
leaves the enclosure without having 
voted, he cannot enter again, and 
thérefore loses his vote. 

Do not make any other marks on the 
ballot except the X in the voting 
space. 

If a voter makes a mistake in mark- 
ing the ballot, do not erase or deface 
the ballot. A ballot on which thére is 
an erasure will not be counted. If 
you spoil the ballot, refoid it, return 





it to the inspector and ask for a néw 
set of ballots. 

In such a casé, s¢@ that the spoiled 
ballot is placed in the box marked 
“Spoiled and Mutilated Ballots.” 

Every voter is @ntitled to three sets 
of ballots. 

‘The ballot in New York .State is 
simple. Each candidate has the emblem 
of the party in front of the name and 
all that is necessary is to make an X 
in the voting space next to the party 
emblem, which Is the arm and torch. 

All the voter has to do is to follow 
the ballot down section by section and 
make an X in the voting square next to 
the emblem of thé Socialist Party. 

When you have marked the ballot as 











Talks With 


Thomas 


A Weekly Letter from the Socialist 
Candidate for Mayor of N. Y. City 














I have enjoyéd them an 


, RR is the last of these campaign éalks. 


have. 
neither will you. 

We must not rest too long. 
municipal campaign is a mere 
long conflict in which we have 
have talked together about vari 
housing, schools, transit, marke 
They are enormously import 
fundamental issue for us is the 
strong 
brain. This is the necessary conc 
valuable and effective all service 
jts citizens. 

I believe in public schools, bu 
the old parties cannot and wil 


schools which will educate fit cit 
[ believe in 


opetative commonwealth. 
Housing, city operation of transi 
tension of city service in the 


inany products from coal to milk. 
‘Tammany Hall carries on this work, it will not 


be free from grait, bureaucracy 
pressure. Ambassador Gerard t 


audience at the Harvard Club the truth when 
he said that Tammany Hall was the principal 
factor in keeping New York from going Social- 


ist. Tammany Hall has many 
of them is to steal our issues as 


popular. That happened with home rule, with 
with municipal operation of sub- 


the rent laws, 


ways, and it may happen with housing. 


then the politicians spoil them. 
that I taught Jimmy Walker to 
“housing. 
paign he could not pronounce it. 
say the word. *But he puts us 
promise of a commission. This 


But I shan’t mind a rest and 


tty of the workers with hand and 


For many weeks oarien this cam- 


ad I hope you 


With us a 
episode in the 
enlisted. We 
ous issues—Ot 
ting, coal, ete. 
ant, but the 
building of a 


séek. 


great task, no 
There’ are, t 


lition to make 
by the city to mind some of 
t I know that like the cold 
| not give us got. 
izens Of a co- 
‘city 
t, and the ex- 
marketing of 
But if 


to bring the c 
time. 
with Walker”: 
day and then 
and political 
old a wealthy 


cording to him 


tricks. One 
they become 


have our own 
But 
I am proud watchers !” 
say the word ' 

Now he can 
off with the 
is one way in 





which Tamimany fools the people. 
public pressure compel the commission to 
recommend municipal housing, you can trust 
Tammany to See to it that graft and favoritism 
in whole or in part will defeat the ends we 


The workers both as producers and con- 
sumers must have their own party. 


out the year, to work for that party. 


that you must help us do. 
on carrying the message to your friends. 


cool with Coolidge,” 


Some of them won with Smith. 
them what Smith did, or the city Democrats 


Will they do any better when they 

Keep up the missionary work till Election 
You know what Tammany and its little Re- 
publican brother do to our vote. 
sens or Cassidy. 
he got 137 votes. 
one vote which by the large hearted generosity 
of a district leader was raised to 137! 


only way to prevent this sort of thing is to 


word until after 


Should 


It is our 
t for a few weeks but through- 


wo more jobs in this campaign 
The first is to go 
Re- 
them how they voted to “keep 
and ask them how they 
wave without coal which they 
Ask 


oal wholesalers and retailers to 
“win 
3 


help us by “supplyi ing watchers. 


Ask Claes- 
Or ask Mayor Hylan. <Ac- 
, in one district at the primaries 
He was first credited with 


The 


watchers on the job. My last 









‘UNION DIRECTORY 








+ 


instructed above, refold it in. the samé 
way as when you recéived_it from the 
inspector, leavé the voting booth and 
hand the ballot to the inspector at the 
ballot bex, wlio will tear off the stub 
on top of the ballot and déposit the 
ballot in the ballot box marked “Gen- 
eral Ballots,” and thé smaller ballot in 
the box marked “Quéstions Submitted” 
and the stub in the box for stubs. 

See that the inspector in tearing off 
the stub does not open or tear the bal- 
lot. It is a misdemeanor for anyone to 
tear, deface or open a ballot, and an 
ingpector who does it is liable to arrest. 
Instructions 
For Voters 

Where voting machines are uséd—iIn 
New York City, voting machines will 
be uséd in only ohe Assembly District, 
the Fifteenth Assembly District of 
New York. 

On entering the polling place voters 
Will give namés and addfrésses, etc., the 
same as where paper ballots are used, 

When thé voter is qualified, he or 
she enters one of the voting machine 
enclosures. 

On top to the left is a handle. Swing 
this handle to the right. This closes 
the curtain around the machiné so that 
no one can see how the voter votes, 
and it unlocks the machine, ready for 
voting. 

The voter will find on the machine 
séveral rows of small levers running 
across the face of the machine. — 

The top row of levers aré for the 
Constitutional Amendments. The sec- 
ond row is for the Democratic Party, 
the third row. is for the Republican 
Party and the fourth row is for the 
Socialist Party. 

You will find the emblem of the So- 


across the machiné from left to right. 
Above the é¢mblem is little lever. 
Move all these levers down (they move 


cialist Party, the Atm and Torch, and | 
the names of the candidates running | 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


HERE’S YOUR UNION, WHEN IT MEETS, AND WHERE 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Chelsea 2148 


— 





Office 261 Kast 14th Street - 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local He, 26, LLG. W.U. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY raveapas at THE Orfi0s OF Tue UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, Geseral Mafager 





STRICT 


mee: ¢ WheE anh Braet 


a. GREENBERG, President. 


The Bo ar. fiir Boma chest A ist ont sed 


COUNC!I 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADES OF GREATER 
TES GARMENT t MOBSERicobone chelore 9 


TTF Seer, mame 


NEW YORK 





Office, 231 E. 14th Street. 
pacme 
Downtown—231_ B. 


B’klyn=105 Mon 


> —s 187th St. P a Houlevars. 
Heriem—1714 Lexington Avé ant & sre | 
itrose Ave. 


Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 
Union Leeal L . O. 
Brecutive Board meete every Thufsday at 7:30 PB. 


Y eemceetiates 





EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, Loeal 6, 1. L. G. W. 0. 
Peet. Board meets every 2nd and ¢th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 601 B, i6ist Bt. 

Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, Président. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manacer. 


| United 


+ Mase noe 4. F. of 





7008 
ae prricrn re? int 
Ob 


— 


a 





e b 
Italian Dressmakers 
Onion, Local 69, L L. G, W. U. 
AmMilatead with Joint Board Cloak and 
Drese Unton. Executive Board 
Meets ery Tuesday at the Offices West 
flat Street. Telephone 7748—Watkins. 


LUIGI ANTONIN, Secretary. 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, I. L. G. W. U. 
130 Rast 25th St, Madison Satare 1984 


Executive Board meets every Monday 
at? P. M. 








very é@asily). Move every.lever in the 
row as far a there are emblems and | 
names below the levél. 

When the voter has moved all the 
little levers down, swing the big lever 
on top of the enclosure from right to 
left. This registers the vote and op 
the curtain, and the voter is through. | 

There is a small fac-simile of the |, 
face of the: machine op the table in} 
every voting place, and a voter may | 
usé this keyboard to practice how to} 
operate the machine. | 

i 
| 


The machige operates very easily. A | 
work it. It 
ballots, 


child can works quicker 
than the paper and, what is 
more, the votes are all counted and 
there are no chances for some dishon- | 
est Election Inspectors to miscount the 
vote. Every voter is sure that his or | 
her vote is counted as cast. 





the election is, “Give u 


TT Coe 





LOOSE SCREWS AN 


(Continued from page 7) 
your brains into wheels. Change y 
grabbing hooks. Go!—the machine 
pace, Follow, fools! 





“Well, Professor 
Iabor-saving devices? 
No, children, I would not 


Adam, what wou 
Destroy them? 
destroy 


suggest bow nice things might be if mankind had 


sense enough to employ iabor-saving 


labor. 
The audience wil now rise on iis 
repeat in slow and solenn tones: 
“Dear Father in Heaven. 
with untolM riches. Our mountains ar 


Thou hast 


gold and silver. 


D NUTS 


ofl and gas. Yea 


our hands into 

is setting the air. The hams are ripening on the pig and the eggs 
in the hen. But alas! thou hast also given us labor- 
saving devices, wherefore the mocking birds are 

Id you do with mocking us and the mud turtles call us mutts for 
these labor-saving devices make us toil like galley 

them. I only slaves and we have no more peace and rest than a 


devices to save a neighbor. Ther 


there is in them, 


hind lege and carefree as the b 


blessed us ing devices to m 


e€ pregnant with 





Our fields yield wheat and corn, 


flea-bitten dog w 


labor-saving devices from us, 


air and the fish of the deep, 


Our hills give forth coal and iron. 
Our prairies spout 
, and even our statesmen spout hot 


ith seven pups and a tom cat for 
efore, we beseech thee to take these 
or tell us what gocd 
so that we may be as happy and t 
éasts of the fields, the birds of the 
who have no labor-sav- 
ake them work like fools.—Amen.” 


Adam Coaldigger. 





~ 


NEWS OF THE RAND SCHOOL 





8 a good many of the instructors 
A and students will be busy on 

élection night, Noy. 3. 
will be held in the Rand School that 
evening. In expeciation that many 
who have been absurbed in the activ- | 
ities of the campaign will wish to take 
up various studies as soon as election 
is ovér, the Rand School has listed 
about a dozen new courses to start in 
the month of November. 

On Thursdays, at 8.30 p. m., begin- 
ning Nov. 5, August Claessens will 
give a gix-session course entitled Ele- 
ments of Social Progress, in which he 
aims to popularize some instructive 
chapters in sociology, from the view- 
point of Lester F. Ward and of the 
modern Socialist movement. 

On Saturday afternoons. Nov. 7 ‘o 
28, Samuel C. Schmucker will give a 
series of four lectures entitled Man's 
Life on Warth, dealing with the biolog- 
ical evolution of the human race—how 


no classes 





man began, the life of near-man, the 
first fen like us, and the spread of 
early man over the face of the earth. 
One of a group of courses of especial 
interest to members of labor unions is 
course in Practical 
Trade-Union Organization and Mun- 
agement, which is to be held on Monday 
evenings, Nov. 9 to Jan. 25. The in- 


the 12-session 





structor is Julius Hochman, whose ex- 
perience as business agent, field or- 
ganizer, and union manager. together 
with his theoretical studies, doubly 


} 

qualifies him to conduct such a class i 
In the field of popular science, an} 
interesting contribution will be Clem- 
ent Wood's series of lectures under the 
general titie of Our Expanding Uni- | 
verse. After a general survey of the 
field, the lecturer will take up the evo- |! 
lution of sex and Ward's theory of 
woman-centered society; expansion in- | 


ward, as effected through the new psy- 4, The last corruption of degenerate man. 
chology; 


expansion outward, the worl 








WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS | 


| 








| The 


of Einstein and others in the field of 
physical philosophy; and the proba- 
bilities of science in the next hundred 
years, with reference to the predictions 
of Haldane and of Bertrand Russell. 
These leciures will be given un Tues- 
day evenings, beginning Nor. 10. 
On the same evening Herman Ep- 


No one can s¢e the counters. They 
are locked in the back of the machine 
and no one knows how the voter voted, 
as all the voting levers spring back in 
place when the big lever is swung to 
the left and the curtain opens. 
No one is permitted to enter the 
voting booth with a voter to assist in 
the preparation of the ballot except | 
when on registering the voter asked 
for assistance because of snaletity to 
mark the ballot, such as blindness or j 
lack of arms. In such cases the voter 
has a right to either select two in- 
spectors of opposite political opinions, 
or the may select his father, 
mother, brother, sister or child to assist ! 
in the preparation of the ballot. | 
| 





voter 


If the voter is challenged either be- 
fore he gets his ballot or before the 
ballot is deposited in the ballot box, do} 
not leave the line, insist on voting (if 
you are legally entitled to a vote). | 
The inspector will administer the! 
oath, but under no condition permit the 
anyone else to intimidate | 


inspector or 
you and stop you from voting. 

This will end your duty as a citizen} 
and you will have done your duty as a 
end your duty as a 


voter, but does not 
Socialist 

Socialist voters should report to the 
headquarters of the Socialist Party and 
help by acting as watchers or In some 
other way. 

Any voter needs any help or 


| 


who 





stein will begin a course of six lec- 
tures on Wagner's Ring of the Nibe- 
lungen. Tiese lectures are illustrated 
at the piano, and deal with both the; 
musical form of the great music-! 
dramas, the poetic which they 
present. and the philosophy 
which the composer embodied in them. 


Hunger ought to be considered a 
crime.—Anatole France. 


story 
social 





ee ete eee | 

The lust of gold succeeds the rage of | 
conquest: 
lust of 

morseless! 


gold unfeeling and re- 


i 


—Samuel Johnson. 





Joint Euscative Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


; nue, Telephone Pulaski 1899, 


advice should call up or report to the 
following headquarters: 

New York (Manhattan) County and 
City Campaign Committee, 7 East Fif- 
teenth Telephone Stuyvesant; 
4620. 


Street. 


and Second A. D., 204 East 

Broadway. Telephone Orchard 6267, 
Fourth A. D., 8 Attorney 
Sixth and Eighth A. D., 

B. Telephone 


First 


street. 
137 Avenue 
Orchard 9528, 


A WEINGARBT, 


D. GINGOLD, 
Séo’y-Treae. 


Manager. 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of I. L, 


117 Second eae 
TELEPHONE OBOHARD 1100-7 


A, SNYDER, 
Manager 


wonhs Sethe 








BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


pee nee ek > SS 6. 


7 Bast 16th st, 





heen 





AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA! 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President 


Suite 701-718) 


JOSEPH SOHLOSSBERG, Gen. Bée’y-Trens.: 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


611-621 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
DAVID WOLF, General Manager 


Telephones: Spring 7600-1-3-3-4 


ABRAHAM MILLER, Secretary-Preasurer 





CHILDREN’S CLOTHING WORKERS’ JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Stayvesant 4880, 9510, eons 


799 Broadway, New York City, 
JO8, GOLD, Geuval Maneger. 


MEYER COHEN, Secretaty-Tréasarer 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


A, ©, W. of A, Lotal “Big Four.” 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. 


Stuyvesant 5566. 


Regular meetings every Friday night at 2316 Kast Fifth Gtrest. 


Executive Board me@fs every Monday at 7 p. m in the 


PHIL ORLOFSKY, Manager. 


MARTIN SIGEL, Gecy-Treas. 





PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


%*® GREATER N. Y. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Soard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Omice. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 


HYMAN NOVODVOB, Sed’y-Tregsurer, 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers” 


WORRIS BLUMENREICH. Manager. 


Children’ s Jacket Makers 


of Gr. Y., Loo 10, Seo. A. &C.W 
Office: Py Stuyvesant St. Dry dank #387 
Executive Board meets every Mriday 

aft & M. 
MAX B. BOYARSKY. Ohair 
WM. PESKOFF, MORRI$ WE 1NBERG 
Recording See’y Financial Sec'y 





Children’s Jacket Makers 


oF coma NEW — iACAL 10. 
A Section 


Gtons 4s “Bushwick Ave. Pulnekt 3120 

Exec. Bd. meets «very Friday at & p. m. 
Reg. meetings every Wednesiav. 8 p. m 
J. Bercowlts Sam’! Berrer, 








Chairmas Rec. Sec'y. 
& Cortoes, 4. Kleinholz, 
Bus. Agent Fin. Sec’y. 





Local 161, 4. G We As 
Office: 3 Delancey St, 


Ex, Board meets every Friday at 8 P. ML) 


"RENNETH P) WARD, Beewelary? 


ANTHONY V, FROIGE, Bus, Agent.) 





at the Arion et 
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a. TaYLOg. per 
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| Pressers’ Union 
Loca) 3, A. O. W. A, 
Executive Board Meeste E 
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NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


JOHN ZEICHNER, 
Chairinan, 


CHARLES KLEINMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


OSSIP WALINSKY, 
Genera} Manager, 


~ and 





PAPER BOX MAKERS’ UNION 


OF GREATEB NEW YORE 


Offies and Héadeqzarters, 3 St. Mark’s Place. 
Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 
SAM SCHNALL, FLORENCE ene. 
Treasurer. Fin. 


FRED CAIOLA, 


THOMAS DiNONNO, 
Manager. 


President. 


JOHN REPACI and JOE DIMINO, Organizers. 


sP. M. 


Secee Grass Wael 


} 
Te 





Harlem, 62 East 106th street. Tele- 
phone Lehigh 1734. 

Bronx, 1167 Boston Road. Telephone 
Killpatrick 7457. 


Kings (Brooklyn), 167 Tompkins ave- 


FLOOR WORKER‘ 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
Phone Spring 4548 
Phone Fitzroy 1696 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. 


Uptewn Office: . hohe 37th Street, 
rd foeste. every Tuesday evening. 
aLEX. 


xecutive Bo 
—— Re. EDERM ty J. *MULIN 


‘Board. Rec 
ORGANIZERS: “NATHAN SPEC TOR, 


jing 


Secr Secretary-Treasurer. 
GOODMAN 


etar 
. GOLUBERG, M. 





UNION LOCAL $, F. f. 0, A. 
OMce and Headquarterap $49 Wiftoughd: 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. Tel. Stagg 622 o, 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third 

Wednesday. Executive Board Meets 

Every Second and Fourth Thursday. 

FEANE BARBOSI, JAMES CARUSO, 
President Secretary 





of America. 
Office: 175 East Sroadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 











NEV St. and Eighth Ave. 


EW MANHATTAN CASINO 


! 
| 
| 


Phone Edgecomb 2653 









Capacity 5,000 
Dance Floor 6,000 Sq. Feet 
51 Baleony Boxes 
Spacious Stage 
Complete Theatre Equipment 





| 
Basket Ball Court | 
Bezing Club 
Dressing Room 
Private Grill Rooms 
Lodge Rooms 



















‘This Strictly Union House Solicits the 
Brery Motern C ey Ne 
S NBATT. 





and Other Dates 


Patronage ef Labor Orszanteattens 
hs ee feund at the Gafirely 


NSPECTION xvirtp 
vailabie.) 








SEE THAT YOUR ENGINEER WEARS 
THIS BUTTON! 








Meets every Friday at ¢ 
P. M. at Brookiyn Cabor 


| 

P. l 
F. BAUSCHES, Fin. See. 
‘ 


ee smn the = 

Levi President inancia: o 

Ned ~—-% Agent — a 
’ 

'FUR FINISHERS’ UNION 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS 


Unica, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 


1 Stayvesant 7672 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Geadavarters: 671 BROADWAY (Room 523), 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary 
s every Second an@é Fourth Monday. 


ors meet every First and Third Monday. 
sard meets every Tuesday. 


4ZD0 CURSI, 
Joint Board me 
oard of Di 


Local 243—Exe 


Manager. 






tive Be 





Phope Spring 2258-2258 


Local 246—Kxecutive Board meets every Thursday. 
Iocal 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 


These Meetings are Held in the Office of the Unies. 





ace stings 162 East 2 14g 
Fred Fe - 3ré Street 














NTEBNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


4 iated with the American Federation of Labor 


9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. 


» 


esurer, 


UNION 


Te. Hanters Potet @ 


MORRIS KAUFMAN General President. 
‘DREW WENNEIS, General Socrstary-Treasurer. 





LOCAL 15 
Szecutive Board meets every Monday at 
620 P. M. at 223 Bast 2200 riod 








JOINT BOARD FURRIERS’ UNION 


OF GREATER NEW YORK 
« Phone: CAL edonia 6350 


Office: 22 EAST 22nd STREET 


Meets Every Tuesday Evening in the Office 





FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’! For Workers’ Union. 

Office aoe spacunctian, $49 Willoughby 

Ave. Pulaski 0792 

Saoutee eotinas, ist and 3rd Mondays. 
mn. cone. President. 


p MAN. ec hec’s, 
E Ase 





FUR CUTTERS UNION 


IOCAL 1 
Suecutive Board r 
ar6:30 © mM, ame Sis ene se 
PF. STALK. Chairmes. 
: SOMINS, Vlee-Chairman. 
SCHINDLER, Secretary. 


we sl 











FUR NAILERS’ UNION 


’ 

’ 
LOCAL 10 
meee >| Board meete every Motday at | 
$40 P. M.. at 22 Bast 22 a | 
M. KLIFGER. Chairma | 
BR. WEXLER. Viee-Chalrmas. i 
ADOLPH LEWITZ, Secretary. | 














FUR OPERATORS’ UNION 


Local & 
Sreeutive Board Meets Svery Wednesias 
«5:30 ? mM, at 29 Best tied 6: 


. & N. Chairman. , 
a. MN, Vice-Chairman, 
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DRAMA 











- THEATRES 





\ Theatre) in. Kaiser. Wilhelm Strasse 


‘tainty of the ballot does not destroy 


$1.4444 6444464644444 45445 


‘The Berlin People’ s Theatre 





“UHEATRE, where the seats are 

~balloted* for “and..each—from 

‘gallery to. sta}lé—costs just the 
game for admission ¥s" certainly novel, 
yet this is the case with the’ Berlin 
People’s Theatre. Thé crowded \en- 
trace hall of the Volksbuhne (People’s 


indicated its popularity, for everywhere 
rose up“a pléasant buzz of anticipation. 
This, well arranged theatre,’ seating 
2,000, continues the correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor, has 
been. specially built for the Berlin Peo- 
ple’s Theatre Society. 

Six great fluted pillars support the 
massive front and the imposing struc- 
ture is only marred by several bloated 
figures in.stone, added for ornamental 
reasons. Corridors, cloak-rooms and 
stage have been constructed on a lav- 
ish scale and the whole theatre is built 
on a circular plan. Behind each block 
of seats, numbered in corresponding 
order, are the cloak-rooms. Everyone 
can go straight to his part of the 
cloak-room directly opposite his seat, 
and so all jostling for coats and wraps 
is avoided. 

‘Lining up outside une of the ticket 
offices, the writer, by arrangement with 
a member, presented a membership 
card like the rest and on payment of 
the equivalent of three halfpence in 
English money received a ticket. This 
entitled me to take part in the ballot 
for seats. 

The method adopted is for each ticket 
holder to draw out a number from an 
urn, and this decides which seat he 
will occupy. If he desires, he may 
draw for two seats together. As the 
seats are exactly alike, comfortable, 
roomy armchairs, each commanding a 
perfect view of the stage, the uncer- 


the pleasure of any of the theatre- 


goers. 

Program and cloak-room charges are 
included in the price of admission, 
members acting as attendants to save 





“Craig’s Wife” 


George Kellv’s Latest at the 
Morosco Theatre Can Stand 
On Its Own Merit 








“The 
George 


After “The Show-Off” and 


Torch-Bearers” any play 
Kelly would deserve more than passing | 
attention. Kelly’s latest otring; | 
“Craig’s Wife,” at the Morosco The- | 
atre, however; could stand on its own / 
even if it were separated from his | 
other successes. | 

In “Craig's Wife,” as in “The Show } 
Off,” Kelly draws from material some- 
what nearer home than Mayfair. As | 
far as we who mix in the hum-drum, | 
work-a-day world are concerned, the | 
scheming Mrs. Craig and her docile | 
husband, are made of real stuff. | 

Mrs. Craig sets about to solve the! 
problem of security that faces every 
woman in our modern, economic and ; 
social structure. Her first and last | 
thought is for a home, even if only it | 
be a roof overhead and four walls | 
around. The home as a protector from 
the dangerous possibinties that threat- 
en every average dependent woman, is 
hef one ideal. 

‘To win this haven, the husband is 
made only an incident. Starting with 
such an all-pervading desire for a safe |! 
Place to roost in it is but a narrow 
psychological bridge Mrs. Craig crosses 
to the point where she lays down the 
rules and regulations for the conduct 
of her precious abode. As can be 
imagined, these are of the pettiest na- 
ture. Craig cannot smoke in any 
room but a little, windowless com- | 
partment especially placed at his dis- 
posal for the purpose. Falling petals 
of flowers “mess up” the house, so 
blossoms are forbidden. 

Mrs. Craig’s tyrany, growing apace, 
goes so far as to cleverly exclude visi- 
tors. Soon this ban extends to his 
friends. Craig is so emersed in his 
love for his beautiful wife, that he 
Goes not realize the scheme that is 
béing perpetrated on him. 

It takes the revolt of an aunt who 
had been residing at the house to 
start him on the path to comprehen- 
sion. The murder of an acquaintance, 
bringing a frenzy of fear to Mrs. Craig 
less her sanctorum be endangered by 
a@ possibility of Craig being mixed up 
in the affair, reveals plainly her real 
intent. 

Chrystal Herne and Charles Trow- 
bridge play the leads in a capable} 
manner. Others in the cast are Jose- 
phine Williams, Eleanor Mish, and 
Josephine Hull. 
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i LSS FLAVIA,” 
» Prisoner of Zend2,.” 


include William Pringle, John Car 
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Segal as featured players, opens 
under the management of Earl 
includes Allyn King, Irving 
Jack Norton and Gertrude Lemm 


“THE CAROLINIAN,.” by Rafael Sa 


PPP PEEP P TOTS TOS TSF 44444454} 


L. Wagner. Sidney Blackmore p 
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THE NEW PLAYS 


MONDAY 
@ musical version of Anthony Hope’s romance, 
with score by Sigmund Romberg, will open 
night at the Century theatre, 


sicuday 
hubert Harry Welchman, -English star, will play the male lead, 
and Marguerite Namara the title role. ‘Others in the large company 


Alois Havrilla, Douglass R. Dumbrille, Joseph Toner, Earle Lee, Dudley 


Marwick, Phi] Darby, Edmund Ruffner, Joseph C. Spurin and William 
Moore. 

“YOUNG WOODLEY,” a comedy by the young English playwright, John 
Van Druten, at present an assistant professor, will open at the Bel- 
mont theatre Monday night with Glenn Hunter in the title role, under 
he management of Geo. C. Tyler and Basil Dean. Others in the 
company include Helen Gahagan. Grant Stewart, Herbert Bunston, 
George Walcott, Geoffrey John Harwood, Edward Crandall, Johnn 
Gerard and Esther Bell. 

“LAFF THAT OFF,” a new comedy by Don Mullally (author of “Con- 
science”), will open at Wallack’s theatre Monday night. Thomas 
W. Ross will have the leading role 


“FLORIDA GIRL,” a new musical comedy, 


Beebe, 


to the Sam H: Harris theatre Monday 


i. oJ 
« 
« 


expense. Each program contains a 
study of the dramatist and an account 
of his work. 

Over 50,000 people in Berlin are 
linked up in this movement which now 
owns three theatres, besides frequently 
hiring eight others, The society: main- 
tains over 200 offices in the city to deal 
with its members in various districts. 
Members are entitled to go to the piays 
in turn, but on payment of a slightly 
higher entrance fee they may go out 
of turn if seats are available. This 
movement brings the best plays in the 
world to the Berlin people at a trifling 
cost. 

It is today one of the most wide- 
spread and significant movements in 
Germany, for the same plan has been 
applied in many cities. But during its 
growth. it had to overcome great 
difficulties. Its roots go back to the 
Free Stage Society formed in 1890. 
Ibsen, Tolstoy and Zola inspired the 
movement, which aimed at freeing the 
stage from the rigid censorship. _ The 
plan was to give at least eight per- 
formances annually in Berlin which 
should be wholly free from the censor 
and the pressure of the box office. 

In March, 1890, Dr. Bruno Wille is- 
sued an appeal in the Berliner Volks- 
blatt for a free people’s theatre. This 
read as follows: 

“The stage, until now degraded to 
the shallowness of drawing-room witti- 
cisms, begins with the help of cour- 
ageous realists to purify and free itself 
In the Free Stage Society the move- 
ment has created an organ which will 
evade the censorship, which otherwise 
prevent the staging of revolutianary 
plays. But we must go further and 
bring this society to the: people.” 

Dr. Wille then put forward a plan 
by which on payment of about 6d. a 
month, ai monthly visit to the theatre 
would be possible for all members. 
This idea remains the foundation of 
the present flourishing scheme. 





GLENN HUNTER 





in 


Broadway 

a new play by John Van 
Druten, due at the Belmont Monday 
| night. 


relurns to 


Woodley,” 








| Vaudeville Theatres 





MOSS’ BROADWAY 
The Broadway next week, beginning 
Monday, will include among the vaude- 


.Prizoner of Zenda,” 


“Young | ° 





ville Ben Moroff and Orchestra; Wm. 
A. Kennedy and Co.; Tom Smith ans 
other acts, and the photoplay attrac- 
tion will be Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
story, “The Lost World.” 

“The Lost World,” Sir Arthur Conan | 
Doyle’s adventure story, will have as 


leading players Bessie Love, Lew is | 
Stone, Wallace Beery and _  Lloyd' 
Hughes. The picture abounds with 


fantastic creations of prehistoric times 
which men of science insist are actual 
truth, 


REGENT 
Monday to Wednesday—"Mama in 
the Box”; Herbert Clifton; other acts. 
“The Woman Hater,” with Helene 
Chadwick; every night, movie contest. 
Thursday to Sunday—Joseph E. 
Howard's Revue; Murray & Alan; 
other big acts. “Where Was I?”. with 


Reginald Denny. 








“The Man with 
Load of Mischief,” now playing at the 
Ritz Theatre, will be brought out in 
book form by George H. Loran and 
Company. 


Ashley Duke’s 


| 


sponsored by the Messrs. 


ke, Barnett Parker. James Marshall, 


with Lester Allen and Vivienne 
at the Lyric theatre Monday night 
Carroll. The supporting company 
Chester Fredericks, Nellie Breen, 
on. 

batini and J. Harold Terry, 
night sponsored by 

lays the leading role 


Charles 


+ 
comes : 
¢ 
? 








will play the title role in ‘Princess 
Flavia,” the musical version of “The 
opening at the 
Century Theatre Monday night. 





Psychoanalysis 


Of Cinderella 


Molnar Probes -Deep in “The 
Glass Slipper,” Excellently 
Acted at the Guild 
T atre Guild this season, Ferenc 

Molnar’s “The Glass Slipper,” 
sets a standard for choice of play and 
finesse of acting that they will have 
hard work to maintain. In production 
as well, the practiced hands of Philip 
Moeller havé excelled themselves, and 
Lee Simonson has managed the set- 
ting, especially the difficult verandah 
and courtyard scene, so that the pos- 
sibilities are plumbed. 

The play presents four rounded char- 
acters, all intimately grasped by the 
uthor, though not equally empha- 
sized in the action. Young Irma, the 
usual poor relation unusually visualized, 
the second Cinderella, is maid of all 
work at her Aunt Adele’s boarding 
house. Her romantic soul sends forth 
its love in dreams of an aviator who 
shal] descend from the sky into her 
arms, to lift her beyond the sordid 
concerns of everyday drudging. Mean- 
while, with all the ardor of adolescence 
she nurses a deep sorrow, for her hero 
is crystallized in the form of Paul 
Csaszar, a boarder who pays no rent, 
being largely supported by Adele, who 
is his mistress. Adele, however, loves 
another, a much younger scoundrel, 
Lajos Sipos; learning that Lajos has 
designs upon a rich man’s daughter, in 


desperate hope of forgetting him, she 
forces the weakling Paul to consent to 








HE first production of the The- 


hateful. Irma sees through all the 
brusqueness of her hero a fine soul, 
ardent and romantic as her own; that 
this being should be cheated is more 
than she can bear. On the wedding 
night she deliberately gets drunk and 
denounces her aunt and the young 
lover she has supported. 
married Paul has just enough. manli- 


;ness to do what society would expect; 
| leaves his bride forever. 


At the police 
station the next day Irma is rescued 
from the dark life she had seen before 
her and moves along to happiness with 
her hero. As they go off she carries 
the valise; he has found a new and 
younger woman to support him. 

June Walker swings over from “Pro- 
cessional” into a less significant play 
but a richer, deeper part, which she 
carries with tremulous capture of the 
frail yet strong spirit of the girl, 
above the filth of her environment by 
the wings of her blue-tinted dreams. 
Helen Westley is also endowed with 
one of the best parts of her memorable 
career. She takes its every oppor- 
tunity, while she remembers her lines. 
George Baxter and Lee Baker as the 
two men are good foils to the women; 
the former indeterminate, giving some- 
what the impression of a blustering 
weakling; the latter as swaggering a 
“gentleman” as ever lived on a pros- 
titue. The remainder of the large cast 
is well drilled and carries smoothly 
along the turmoil of the action in a 





psychological study that is also ex- 
cellent drama. Ww. L. 
The Actors’ Theatre is preparing 


“Storm” by C. K. Munro as the next 


“ 
{production of its regular program at 
| the Comedy 


Theatre. The Theatre 
Guild will also produce another play 
of his, “At Mrs. Beam’'s” this season. 
Both of these plays, have been done 
in London. 





HAROLD LLOYD 














otitinues in his funny screen comedy, 
‘The Freshman,” at Moss’ Colony— 


held 








WINTER GARDEN 


EVENINGS, 8:25 
MATS. TUES., THUR. & SAT. 
NOW, AS ALWAYS, THE 
WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS REVUE 





GREAT CAST 
18 GERTRUDE HOFFMANN GIBLS 
Matinee Election Day. Tues., Nov. 3 











WINTER GARDEN 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
STARS FROM “ARTISTS AND MOD- 
LS,” “BIG BOY,” “GAY PAREE,” 


E 
‘STUDENT PRINCE,” “JUNE DAYS” 
and other headline acts 





JACK ROSE, Master of Ceremonies 











JOLSON’S Tes, § St. & 7th Av 
3 MATINEES S2<:TUHS.(Piec-Day) 


Week/THURS,. & SAT. 


Most Glorious h TO. Play of Our Time! 
th TO 


300th 297th TIMES 





“Wail 
HOWARD MARSH 
and ILSE MARVENGA 
Staged by J. C. HUFFMAN 
Symp. Orch. of 40. Singing Chorus of 100 
Bale. Seats(Resd.) $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, $3.30 
GOOD SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 











RITZ fhea., 48th, W. of B’y. Evs. 8:39. 
MATS. ELECTION DAY & SAT. 


Popular Triple Triumph! 
RUTH 


CHATTERTON 


. AND 


ROBERT 


LORAINE 


IN ASHLEY DUKE’S COMEDY HIT 


THE MAN WITH A 
LOAD OF MISCHIEF 


THE CURRENT SUCCESS AT THE 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, LONDON 






































wed her. This after ten years of life 
together, most of it, she tells’ him! 
.frankly, merely endurable, some of it 


The newly- |! 








ihe seventh week begins on Sunday. 





MATINEES 
THURS.g SAT. 
‘| 2% MONTHin 
| NEW YORK 
KI 
TA x 
i AX 
ARTHUR BYRON 
"Bi BEECHER 
| Bijou EVES 
’ Bivens EES 
TUES. gy SAT. 
3 MONTH in 
NEW YORK 
he Sart See = 





BY MICHAEL ARLEN 
THE PRAMATIC 
SENSATION © { 
THE CENTURY 
t 
KATHARINE CORNELL 
MARGALO GILLMORE 
LESLIE HOWARD 


Broadhurst 


THEA. 44.ST.W. BWAY. 
MATINEE S 
TUES.THUR. SAT. 


|PELICAN 








P.TENNYSON JESSE 
H.M. ‘ath 


FREDERICK KER. 
HENRY STEPHENSON 


Plymouth 


DAT nN B'WAY. 








Ir 
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Romain Rolland’s “Wolves” 
At Bayes Theatre Monday 





The Yiddish Art Theatre Players will 
present “Wolves,” drama 
of the French Revolution by Romain 
Rolland, at the Bayes Theatre Monday 
evening and continuing for the first 
four days of the week. Heading the 
cast are Maurice Schwartz and Ben 
Zevi Baratoff, the latter of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, who created the 
character of Quesnel] when the Yiddish 
Art Theatre gave the play at their 
theatre in Madison Square Garden last 
February. “Wolves” will be presented 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of next week, the latter part 
being given over to their regular pro- 
duction of M. Charnoff's comedy, 
“Shakespeare & Co.,” which will be 
played indefinitely the last part of each 
week, 


a powerful 





“At the Curtains” a play by Arthur 
Goodrich and W. F. Payson, will be 
produced by Wagenhals and Kemper. 























<= eed wee Foremost Theatres and Hits, Direction of Lee and J. J. Shubert 





THEATRE, West 


44TH ST. THEATSE Ys. 

MATS. TUES. and SAT., 2:30 

THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
ENTERTAINER 





BIG BOY 


THE OF His CAREER UMPH 











MATINEE ELECTION DAY 
TUESDAY, NOY. 3 











CENTUR P’'k W. Mats. Wed., Sat. 
Monday Night at 8:15. 


The ag SHUBERT bing present 
heir newest operetta 


PRINGESS.FLAVI 


Musical 7, of sad Hope's 
land P 


“The Prisoner of Zenda” 


with 
MARGUERITE NAMARA 
and 
HARRY WELCHMAN 


HEADING A CAST OF 250 PERSONS, 
{ncl. a SINGING CHORUS of 80 VOICES 


Thea., 62d St. & Cent. | 
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H H 9 heatre, 39th E. 
Maxine Elliott’s 7"st‘Srosaway. 
Evenings, 8:30. Mats. Tues. & Sat., 2:30 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRIUMPH 


“HAY FEVER 


By NOEL COWARD 
Author of “THE VORTEX” 
"A gay and shining comedy.” 


—Alexander Woollcott, 
“WORLD” 


Mat. Election Day, Tues., Nor. 3. 














SHUBERT THEATRE 


44TH STREET, W. OF B’WAY 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Tues. and Sat. 


The Continental Revue 


GAY PAREE 


A SU — CAST 


| The World’s Most Beautiful Girls 


““A pert and peppery revue. A second 
"—-—BURNS MANTLE 











‘Artists and Models’. 
in the News. 


Mat. Election Day, Tues., Nov. 3, 














CHANIN CHANIN'S 46TH ST. Thea., 
of B’ eae 
Evenings 8:15 
3 Matinees Next Week 


Tues. (Elec. Day); Wed. and Sat. 


IS ZAT $0? 


JAMES GLEASON Me 
and RICHARD TABER 
MATINEE ELECTION DAY, 
TUESDAY, NOV. 3 








[ WATINEE TUESDAY 
LUCKY SAM 


McCARVER 


“MOST FASCINATING PLAY 
IN TOWN.”’—Anderson, Post, 





48th St 


PLAYHOUSE ‘3'3,5',2: 


Mats. Tues., Wed. and Sat. 





























Triumphant 
Sensation 





THEA. 41S wal OWAY. CVS. 
NAT TONAL iaeiies VED. & SAT. of 338 














Most Powerful Love Story Ever Staged 


‘STOLEN FRUIT’ 


With the Best Acting Cast in New York, Incloding 
Ann Harding, Rollo Peters, Harry Beresford, Felix Krembs 


ELTINGE 


W 42 St. Evs. 8:40 
Mats. Wed. & 
| Sat. at 2:40 
Extra Holiday 
Matinee Tuesday 


Jj 
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THEATRE GUIL 





D He tae st oc Beat | 





Herald-Tribune 


“ " THEA., 52d St., W. of B'way. Eves., 8:30. 
LAND GUILD "yr he ote ake Beer be 
ENCHANTED A Comedy by MOLNAR 
AS BYE UING 
Agri tea GLASS 
HAS SO FAR << The SLIPPER 
PROVIDED.” JUNE WALKER, LEE BAKER, 
~~ HELEN WESTLEY, GEORGE BAXTER 

—_"” AND OTHERS 

THEA., W. of B’ Eves. 8:30. 

“A PERFECT 49TH S Matinees Teee., Wed. é Bat. 2:30, 
REVIVAL.” Bernard Shaw’s Famous Comedy 
—Percy ER 

Hammond, ARMS and the MAN 
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Broadway Briefs 
Madeleine Fairbanks, of the Fair- 
banks twins, Marjorie White and Rich- 


arde Keane have been engaged to play 


the leading roles in the musical version 
Booth Tarkington's “Seventeen,” 
Messrs. Shubert are about 


of 
which the 
to present. 





Glynne and Dennis Neilson- 
Terry, the English actors who came to 
this country with “The Crooked Fri- 
day,” will be seen here soon in Mor- 
daunt Shairp’s “The Offense,” which is 
now running in London. 

William Harris, Jr., will preduce a 
new play by John Drinkwater, a bio- 


Mary 


graphical drama based on the life of 
Robert Burns, the Scotch poet. Drink- 
water has already had his “Abraham 
Lincoln” and his “Robert E. Lee” prée- 
duced on this side. 








Sidney Howard's “They Knew What 
They Wanted” will close at the Klaw 
Theatre in four weeks, on Saturday 
night, Nov. 21, one year, less two 
days, from the date of its opening at 
the Garrick Theatre. 





The name of James Forbes’s new 
comedy soon to be produced by the 
Dramatists’ Theatre, Inc. has been 
changed from “The Hope of the Housg” 
to “Young Blood.” 
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PERFORMANCES CONTINUG 
DAILY-I0 A.M, to MIDNIGHT 





















Out .of the Arabian N ights 





Sweeps Panorama of the 
Orient Across the National Theatre 





z 


Brilliant. “Arabesque” 
LOYD HEAD and Eunice Tiet- 
jens have supplied scarcely more 


C than the directions out of which 
Richard Herndon and Norman-Be!l 
Geddes have woven a spangied pageant 
of the turbulent East, in “Arabesque,” 
now playing’ at the National Theatre. 
The attempts to weave a drama into 
the panorama are perhaps responsible 
for the few moments that seem out of 
key in the spectacle; for even without 
any plot the stage might haye been 
watched as pleasantly as one reads 4 
vivid book of travel and description. 

A village in Tunis is the seat of the 
play’s activity; the town square, the 


market place, the cafe, a room in the 
women’s quarters, a hil) outside the 














BS.HOSS’ ni 
"Where the crowds ai! go" 
ALL NEXT WEEK 


Never Before a Picture Like This 
A. Conan Doyle's mystifying masterpiece 


‘THE 
LOST WORLD’ 


with LEWIS STONE, LLOYD HUGHES, 
WALLACE BEERY and BESSIE LOVE 


World’s Best Vaudeville 














43nd Btreet & 
Broadway 


CAME 


BEGINNING BUNDAY 








The Season's Foremost Love Drama 


The DARK ANGEL 


: with 
RONALD COLMAN and 
VILMA BANKY 


Famous Camco Theatre Orchestra 


town, and the roofs of the dwellings 
through the village, are all shown’ in 
quick succession, by skillful manipula- 
tion of finesand masses of the shift- 
ing blocks on the stage. Through these 
places move the many folk of the vil- 
lage, in their typical occupations; at 
the cafe a chess game progresses, coffee 
is constantly poured, a ragged old beg- 
gar is thrust away, there pass porters 
and water carriers, there linger dancers, 
merchants, pligrims, A group of Bed- 
oulngs comes, 
when Ahmed Ben Tarah stumbles into 
a virgin, these mén of the deSert steal 
off with their loot, 








With the Bedouins had come Laila, a 








Bronx Amusements 








BRONX OPERA HOUSE 


149th E. of THIRD AVE. 
Prop. PRICES | MATS. WED. & SAT. 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 
JOHN GOLDEN 


Producer of “Lightnin’'’--“7th Heaven” 
The First =. ‘3 Wise Fools” 
—"'Turn to the ght,” etc., sends you 
BQUEALS ‘OF LAUGHTER 


“PIGS” 


by Anne Morrison and Patterson McNutt 


Staged by Frank:€raven 
Exactly as presented for 
A SOLID YEAR ON BROADWAY, WITH 
THE ORIGINAL CAST INTACT 








Week of November 9th 
“MY GIEL” 


The Snappiest Musical Comedy 
in the U. 3, A. 








Thee, 44th Bt. W, of «tf 


BAYE , Sat, & Sun. Bves. 8.3 


Mate. wily a Tomorrow, 2:30. 
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A New Sparkling Comedy 


with 


Yiddish Art Theatre Players 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of Next Week 


““WOLVES’’ 


A Drama of the French Revolution 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
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SIC -:- 


woman of the desert, in whom the dry 


and in the excitement | 


heat had kindled a fierce lust; this she 
satisies on the Sheik—pronounced, it 
seems,. Sheck—whom she seduces in 


fashion. Balanced against this fiery 
damsel is the pure M’na, ‘whose body 
the same Sheik desires, and whose 
hand the young Ahmed se@ks. -Out of 
this ig woven the story of the play, 
with devious windings to its happy end. 
On its course there are presented not 
merely the view of external scenes, but 
many a glimpse into the habits and 
nature of thought of the Orient: their 
scrupulous regard for their, virgins, 
coupled with their carelessness with 
other women; their swift penalties and 
easily bought verdicts; the supercilious 
attitude of the superior officers, and 
especially of their wives, 

The acting was generally satisface 
tory, carrying the movement across the 
stage with an effect of great spacious- 
ness, moving through dance and hill- 
side chase and capture, or languidly 
over a lover's breast, in ways that viv- 
idly suggest the voluptuous and turbu- 
lent Orient. Chief credit in any such 


designer and director, 
Geddes, who has, with less materia 
and life into the presentation of a day 
in the Orient that might have come 
out of the Tales of the Thousand and 
One Nights, 3.7. S. 








John Golden's “Pigs” at 
The Bronx Opera House 





Shaw’s * Candide” Reopens 





“Pigs,” John Golden’s romance of 
youth, with Wallace Ford, Nydia 
Westman, May Buckley and the Broad- | 
way cast, comes to the Bronx Opera | 
House for a week beginning Monday. 
The authors are Anne Morrison and | 
Patterson McNutt. 
“My Girl,” the musical comedy, last 
seen at the Vanderbilt Theatre, will be 
the following attraction, 





PAULINE LORD 
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The Actors’ 


Monday night, With 
exception of 
Pegsy Wood in the 
title role, the east 
will be entirely dif- 
ferent from the one 
seen here last gea- 
son, 

The new cast has 
drawn much favor- 
able mention in 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, To- 
ronto and other cities, where the com- 
edy has been doing excellent business. 
Miss Wood js the Candida; Harry C. 
Browne, the Morell, Morgan Farley the 
Marchbanks, Richie Ling is the Bur- 
gess, Helen Tilden the Prossie and 
Frank Henderson the Lexy Mill, 


the 








BERNARD SHAW 





A. L. Jones and howls Green have 


most bewitching and daringly impudent. 


performance must, of course, go to the 
Norman-Bel 


than in “The Miracle” wrought. beauty 


“The Man With a 





Ruth Chatterton at the 
Ritz Theatre 





N “The Man With a Load of Mis- 
I chief.” which Lee Shubert is pre- 

senting at the Ritz, Ashley Dukes 
tion of the remantic comedy of court- 
ly manners. His servant does not turn 
out’ to be @ prince, nor is his lady ex- | 
actly what Booth Tarkington would 
have called a lady, but perhaps they 
are the better off therefor. At least, 
Ruth Chatterton might easily persuade 
us the lady-is good company. She) 
takes her courtly life with that grain 
of cynic salt which betrays the. an- 
guished heart within her proffered 
bosom; she walks in airy grace with 
that defiance beneath her submissive 
frame which marks a soul free, how- 
ever enslaved the body, Nay, she is 
even in body free, for she has run as 
fast as her coach will carry her from 


Load of Mischief” 
High Parade of Gallantry Wins 


“Artists and 


chief funmaker of 
Models," the Shubert revue now in its 


fifth month at the Winter Garden. 





the pampered prince of her past, and 
it is in free bestowal that she yields 
herself to the gallant man of her fu- 
ture, 

The fact that this servant is a phil- 
osopher spun from the recent revolu- 
tion on the Continent (the action oc- 
curs some hundred years ago), and 
that he is convinced of his superiority 
to hig master and the shallow host of 
Bath as the chauffeur in “Man and 
1} Superman,” make Ralph Forbes’ part 
no less original and entertaining; the 
traditional role of the faithfu] servant 


‘Nilson Fysher to Open 


French Cabaret This Saturday 


whom the Messrs. 





Nilson Fysher, 


Shubert brought from Paris Jast week 
with @ company of artists to appear in 


a new revue on the Century Roof, is 
to reproduce his Parisian cabaret here. 
The new night club, known as Chez 
Fysher, will occupy special quarters on 
the ground floor of the Century The- 




















At Comedy 1y Monday, Nov. 9 


Théatre announces a 
| limited return engagement of’ Bernard 
Shaw's “Candida” at the Comedy The- 
; atre beginning 


whose coyrage and love lift him to 
heights of the hero. To Robert Loraine 
fell the more difficult and more skil- 
fully handjJed task of portraying the 
gallant blood, the M’Lord of the time, 
whose delightfully shallow yet spark- 
ling comments, delivered to the flirt of 
a scented kerchief, might furnish an 
act of Oscar Wilde with epigrams, 
Through the ips of this contented yet 
keen member of princely society, we 
learn much of the courtly manner of 
the time, that “many a friendship has 
been lost by being claimed,” that pru- 
dence is the gentleman's chief valour, 
that virtue consists in winning society's 
applause, 


atre, and will open this Saturday eve- 


ning. The cabaret will not interfere 
with the appearance of Fysher and his 
artists in the revue, which will go into 
rehearsal in two weeks, M, Fyhser 
will sing a number of his own compo- 
sitions in addition to acting. as con- 
ferencier. Mile. Yvonne George, Mile. 
Hegoburu, Mile. Lindsay, Leo Bill and 
Zibral will head the entertainers, 


044-444-4-644-44-44-0-6-4-66-60-9-60064 
The New Cinemas 











BROADWAY — Sir Arthur Conan 








The play is somewhat more than a 
lavender romance, set in a frame pt | 
country inns and kingly courts, sprin- | 
kled with tenderness and eynic satire’s | 
pthrusts. It is the gesture of a Raleigh, 
bowing his coat to the pathway of the 
Queen-—-and thereby subtly bringing 
her to his Jevel; it is the kiss by which | 
a gentleman, pressing his lips to his | 
lady's hand, honors her no more than | 
fle exalts himself; it is—even to the, 
word “obleege,” singled out to show us 
the actors know pronuncietion- has 
changed—a tender sfhging romance of 

the days that are memories of dangled 

lace and. quick-drawn rapiers ... 

keeping us in mind (most pleasantly) 

of the fact that even today 

“The tallest tree still casts the longest 

shadow, 














Doyle’s “The Lost World,” with 
Bessie Love, Lewis Stone and 
Wallace Beery. 

Cameo—“The Dark Angel.” from 

i the play by H. B. Trevelyan, 

with Wyndham Standing, Frank 

* Elliott and Florence Turner. 

if CAPITOL—Marion Davies in 

“Lights of Old Broadway, with 

? Conrad Nagle. 

COLONY—Harold Lioyd in 
Freshman,” 

RIALTO ~— “New Brooms,” by 
Frank Craven, with Neill Ham- 
ilton, Bessie Love and Phyllis 
Haver. 

RIVOLI — Douglas MacLean in 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” by 
George M. Cohan, with Edith 
Roberts and Anders Randolf. 


“The 


engaged Raymond Hitchcock to head 
the company of the Greenwich Village 
Follies, which will start on an exten- 
sive tour of the South Monday. Tom 







Metropolitan Opera House 
Opens Season Monday 


And the longest shadow is reality,” 





With the Orchestras 














The Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Monday evening, opens with “La Gio- 
sung by Mmes. Ponselle, Gor- 
Alcock 
Danise, Mardones, 
eri, Reschilian and Gabor. 
will conduct. 

“Boheme” 
night with Mmes. 


conda,” 
Messrs. Gigli, 
Ananian, Paltrini- | 


Mr. Serafin 


don and and 


will be given on Election 
Alda and Hunter 





“and Messrs. Johnson, DeLuca, Didur, 
Picco, Malatésta, Ananian, Reschilian 
ahd Altglass, Mr. Papi conducting. 
The repetoires for the balance of 
the week:— 
“Tosca,” Wednesday, with Jeritza 


Chamlee, Scotti. 
Thursday, 


and Bonetti and 
“Pelleag et Melisande,” 


PHILHARMONIC 


Two soloists are announced with the 
Philharmonie Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Willem Mengelberg next 
week in Carnegie Hall. Thomas Denijs, 
the Dutch baritone, on Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon, Kath- 
erine Bacon, the English pianist to be 
soloist at the Students’ Concert on 
Saturday evening. 

The program for Thursday and Fri- 
day, in addition to the Bach cantata, 
includes the Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven, Debussy's “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” and Gretery’s “L’Epreuve Vill- 
ageoise” Overture. The same program 





in the Theatre Guild production “They 
Knew What They Wanted,” at the 
Klaw Theatre. Sidney Howard's 


Monday. 





play begins its final three weeks on| P2™Y 
where Ada-May 


cast, 


Handers and Arthur Millis will be im- 


portant members of the compan; 





Hale Byers and his band from Bar- | 
ney Gallant’s cafe in Greenwich Vil- 
lage have been engaged as one of the 
features of the “Captain Jinks” Com- 


the Martin Beck Theatre, 
is now heading the 


at 





MUSIC AND 





N. Y, SYMPHONY 


w avsee pas ane 
NG CONCERTS. IN 




















with Bori, Howard, Hunter and John- | will be played at the Students Con- MECCA SUDITORIUSE Sunday he at 3 
son, Whitehill, Rothier. cert on Saturday evening, save that SOLOIST 
“Fedora,” Friday, with Jeritza,.Guil- | the Franck Variations will be substi- LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
ford, Alcock and Martinelli, Scotti, | tuted for the Bach cantata, NEW WORLD SYMPHONY........ Dvorak 
Martino. 3 A series of five Sunday afternoon SUITE ANGLAISE,...,.....---.++- Rabend 
Two “novelties” “Der Barbier von ; concerts at the Metropolitan Opera | n (iret time in Americe) 

. “4 : | . = = | Wagner— Moussorgsky—Casella—Pierne 
Bagdad” (in German) by Cornelius | House wlil begin on November 8 with || GEORGE ENGLES, Mer. Steinway Piano 
and “L’Heure Espagnole” (in French) | an all-Tchaikovsky program. 
by Ravel—the former only given a This Sunday afternoon’ the Phil- 


few times 35 years ago and the latter 
nevér before given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House—Saturday matinee. The 
former will be sung by Mmes. Reth- 
berg and Bourskaya and Mesars. Lau- 








harmonic starts a series of six Sun- 
day afternoon concerts at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, Mr. Mengel- 
berg conducting. 


TOWN HALL, Fri, Eve., Nov. 6, at 8:30 
SONG RECITAL CLARA 


LEMENS 


Assisted by NEW YORK, STRING QUARTET 


CONCERTS 


PHILHARMONIC 


WILL —. MENGELBERG, Conductor 
ARNEGIE HALL 
Thurs. Eve. ae .5,8:30, Fri. Aft.,Nov.6,2:30 
THOMAS RENIP, BARITONE, foloist 
BEETHOVE) jth Symphony, BACH; 
Cantata Ne. 56-—DEBUSSY ETRY 
d Students’ Concert 
EV NOV at 8:30 
KATHERINE BACON, Pianist, Soloist 
os ith Symphony, FRANCK 
nee Worletions = Debesay > Gevter 
UB JUDSON, Mgr. Steinway Piano | 











Arthur Judson Announces 
i. Sun. Aft,, Nov. 1, at 3 
f Appearance This Season 


RETHBERG 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Walter Golde at the Piano. (Steinway). 


Concert at 
AFOLIAN HA 








Concert Mgt. Dan’l Mayer, Inc, (Mason & Hamlin) 
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| Louls attending a banquet. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK: 


NATIONAL 
Debs’ Birthday 
| Eugene V. Debs’ seventieth birthday 
will be Nov. 5,“when he will be in &t. 
He is, of 
course, extremely interested and knows 
quite well of the very wide interest 
the comrades throughout the nation 
feel in the event. However, he has re- 
peatedly assured the National Execu- 
tive Secretary that he would be em- 
barrassed to have comrades spend @ 
total of many hundreds of dollars in 
telegrams of congratulation and in 
gifts. Over and over again he has, 
urged that his supremest happiness at} 
the banquet would surely be realized) 
if in the two weeks preceding his sev- 
entieth birthday 10,000 comrades would 
each secure 2 or 3 subscribers to the 
American Appeal—and let the National 
Office wire him of the magnificent total 
securéd as a birthday favor to the 
editor-in-chief, Three days ago he 
said in personal conversation, “ 
that would be one time in my life I 
couldn't hold back my tears—my heart 
would melt with gratitude and appre-» 
ciation of such beautiful love,” 


oe 


meeting at 7 Hast 
402, 


until 9:30 at night, Comrades Orr, 
Claessens and myself will be on hand 
to assign you and your friends to the 
various election districts for the count 
or the day (the count being most im- 
portant), 

If you have no experience, you will 
be taught. You will get your ereden- 
tials, Please do not fail the Party. 
As a sincere and true Socialist I know 
you will not, 

What you did in the past is very 
fine, but it will not help much now, 
{ mean your past. Can the Party 
count on you? It is very important, 

1. M. KNOBLOCH 
Chairman, campaign committee. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ist and 2nd A. O. 
Friday, Nov. 18, 8:30 p. m. Branck 


meeting at 304 ED. Broadway. 


3-65-10 A. D. 
Monday, Nov. 9, 8:80 p. m. Branck 
16th street, room 


4A, 0. 


Wednesday, Nov. 11, 8:30 p. m 


Branch meeting at 8 Attornéy street 


6-8-12 A. OD. 


Friday, Nov. 18, 8:30 p. m, Branch 




























benthal, Bender. The latter by Mme. 
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f . ¥ : Walter Damrosch and his New York NOVEMBER 8, at 3:0 when it comes to starting = paper! 
P ote Saturday night, with Symphony Orchestra make their first REINALD This one stroke would make the Amer- FROM COMRADE GOEBEL 
pte meg —.. Ww skeneld and Gigli, bow in Mecca Auditorium this ones ican Appeal SAFE! A birthday greet- Dosen = eens bee 
“Aida” will oped the Brooklyn sea- ~~ ren: yen ig rs ants i 2.75 1.10 ing Ae Cee eee! r = sony any years, desires to correct cer- 
4 son ét the Abademy of Music on Elec- Symphony in E miner, “New hoch il ' , Pichetg 93.75 Le $1.10, ot = fan a, Mall orders, comrades—send it before Nov. 5. Ad- - many pe we cee tine Saene 
tion night, with Rethbece a crema Dvorak; Monologue, Waka, barn SONG RECITAL (STEINWAY PIANO) (Steinway Lian dress National Office, 2653 Washington om pag at ed ain ad tt a 
Wella and . Mastinettt medeies Mev. from The Mastersingers,” Wagner; ; | Bivd.. Chicago, Ill. owing to e ea e ™m 
ns > 4 , » mar- | Suite Anglaise, Rabaud; Four Songs intimate friends. He has issued the 
dones, with Piano, Moussorgsky; Dance of | Sion with the Philamonic Orchestra. Mischa Elman’s recital on Sunday CONNECTICUT following statement: 
the Old Ladies, Casella; Entrance of | Will give a recital in Town Hall Wed- | evening, November 5th, at Carnegie The meeting of the State Executive ‘IT find myself in a rather unusual 
the Little Fauns, Pierne, Lawrence | nesday evening. Hal] will comprise the Handel E major! that was to be held on Oct. 25, was| predicament that compels me to ask 
ELISABETH RETHBERG Tibbett will be the soloist. sonata, the Partita in B minor by/ postponed until Sunday, Nov. 1. space for a few lines in The New 
At the Thursday afternoon and Fri- The first subscription concert of the} Bach, a concertstuck by Saint-Saens The city elections in Bridgeport and | eader. 


1 
“A short time ago there died in Rus- 
sia one of the most faithful and hejpful 
men that the Socialist, Labor and for- 


be held -Tuesday, 
is the can- 
and 


New Haven will 
Nov. 3. Jasper McLevy 
didate for mayor in Bridgeport 


be and_a group of shorter pieces, 





Stringwood Ensemble will given 


in Aeolian Hall next Friday evening. 
—_ The 


day evening concerts in Carnegie Hall, 
November 5 and 6, Sigrid Onegin will 
be the soloist. The program includes: 









Mischa Elman String Quartet 











Negro Rhapsody, Rubin Goldmark; Guy Maier, pianist, together with will offer at its first concert Tuesday | Morris Rice in New Haven. : _| ward looking movements in Americs 
Air, “Pieta, Signora,” Stradella; Bym-| fois Maier, pianist, gives the second | evening, December Ist, at Aeolian Hall Kirkpatrick's leaflet, “Out of Work,” | pave ever known. 
phneoy No. 4 in E Minor, Brahms; | of his Young People’s Concerts at compositions by Beethoven, Schubert! is being distributed in New Haven and “I refer to George H. Strobell, for 
Three songs with orchestra, Mahler; | Aeolian Hall Saturday morning, No- | 25d Debussy, “What is the Metter with Bridgeport, most of his Ufe making (ike myself) 












an analysis by. Jasper McLevy, is be- 


Newark, N. J., hia residence. Owing to 
ing distributed in Bridgeport. It is ng 


the similarity of our names, I find that 











Dance of the Old Ladies, Casella; En- 
trance of the Little Fauns, Pierne. 


vember .7th. 





Cecile Staub will give a piano re- 























































; 7 ‘ ' te will be 
_The series of Symphony Concerts for! sans Barth will give his piano ye- | “it@! at Aeolian Hall Friday afternoon, — toe ‘dsotattl afer in both | People all over the country are under 
Young People, which Walter Damrosch | uit] this Sunday afternoon in Town | November 13th, ne . . the impression that it was I who 
conducts every season, will be inaugu- | 55,9) cities. x ‘passed over’ in Russia. If I am to be 
rated- Saturday afternoon, November ee ee ry ey is plan- ea R confused with anyone, in this world or 
7, Carnegie Hall ning for his recital at - ‘ 

‘ ee eee Elizabeth Rethberg, of the Metropoli- | uraay night, October 31. a Agusel yp ape another, I know of no one I prefer it 
tan Opera Company, will be heard in - : ~Ree 4 This is the last appeal to be 2@/to be than George H. Strobell, for, as 
° 4 a atcher. Words cannot sufficiently | 1 have said in hundreds of meetin it 

Music Notes a song recital in Aeolian Hall this George Gershwin’s first work of sym- Se ne om , watch- | » _ 
Mme. Clara Clemons will appear in | Sunday afternoon. phonic proportions, known as the Con- | *=>™*#* the necessity of your wate was he who said the right word and 
recital at Town Hall Friday evening, certo in F for piano with orchestra, | '"& the two districts where we 4re/ placed in my hand the right book that 
with the assistance of Flora Negri, soprano, with Kurt} win) pe given its first performance in SGrTZINS 08 0 concentented COMERIES | quESES me to give ay Se ae 






November 6th, 
the New York String Quartet in four 














the best years of my life to the Socialist 
Cause. In affirming my continued ex- 


Claessens and Orr to 
and Board of Alder- 


Schindler at the piano will give her for Comrades 





Carnegie Hall December 3 and 4, with 














































songs from the “Marienlieder” Cycle {recital at Aeolian Hall this Sunday | Gershwin himself playing the piano the Assembly 
of Zilcher, and Respighi’s “Il Tra- | evening. part, men. istence in the flesh, I can only hope 
‘ monto.” | Figures do not lie. Judging by fig-} that all of us will prove to our last 
. , cocenmetinene The English Singers, will give a| Carl Schaiovitz, violini + ive | ures these two comrades have enough} breath as loyal and faithful fe our 
songbird of the Metropolitan Opera Thomas Denijs, the Dutch baritone,| concert of Madrigals, Canzoncts and | his first recital res eet ws ne votes to be elected, Will they? That's] cause and our ideals as was George H. 
Howse will give her recital this Sunday | wno was heard here last spring as| Ballets Saturday evening, November|son at Aeolian Hall, Sunday evening, | up to you. Will you please help? Strobell. 
gitsrnoon at Aeolian Hall. “Christus” in Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- | 7, in Town Hall, - 2 s November 3, This Sunday, Nov. 1, from 2 o'clock “GEORGE H. GOEBEL,” 


os 





_ they want somebody, else’s real estate. 
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<i SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1925 
COUNT THE VOTE 

HE last week of the New York City cam- 

T paign practically ends Saturday with 

the prospect of nearly a majority of the 

voters staying away from the polls.. It is a 

peculiar fact that while many Sacrifices were 

made for the suffrage in the United States 

_ millions pay little attention to it. This has so 

alarmed the ruling classes that they have cre- 

ated some special organizations to award 

baubles as prizes to those States that show an 

increasing percentage of non-voters going to 

the polls. 

_That the parties of capital and finance. pre- 
sent no appeal to these masses is not surpris- 
ing. At the same time this situation is a 
heavy indictment. against these parties. On 
the other hand the Socialist Party does not 
command the funds and the powerful press to 
teach the sleepers. It, therefore,.is unable to 

_ take full advantage of its opportunity to place 
any large group in the Legislature and the 
Board of Aldermen. 

Nevertheless, we must convince the masses 
that they have it in their power to get control 
of every office in the city and State. To the 
statement, “We cannot win,” must always 
come the answer, “We can win when we de- 
cide that we want to win.” With the will to 
conquer we can drive the two capitalist parties 
together into. a minority cohesion bereft of 
its’ public plunder. 

The few remaining days before us must be 
devoted to enJisting our workers: for the work 
of getting out our vote and seeing to it that 
the vote is counted. There are certain elec- 
tion districts that are cess pools of political 
iniquity and whege the working class is feared. 
These strategic places must be guarded first 
and every precaution taken to see that the 
mercenaries of capitalist politics are thwarted 
in their attempt to pollute the ballot box. 

Election day should be the day of greatest 
service. Every worker in the cause must do 
his duty. 
| NERVOUS .EUROPE 

T HAS been a nervous week for the big 
| imperialist powers of the world. With 

"France and Spain waging’ war on Mo- 
rocco and the Powers gathered in Peking to 
see what they can do for the Chinese invalid 
one little Balkan. rooster attacks another and 
the whole barnyard tribe began to ° cackle. 
The. war for “democracy”: issued out of the 
Balkans and when the Greeks began to ad- 
vance into Bulgarian territory and shell Bul- 
garian villages the imperialist statesmen be- 
gan to wonder whether this might not lead to 

another general war. 
Then the League of Nations got -busy... It 


would not stand for any nonsense by two lit- 
tle states, even if the nonsense took the form 
generally followed by the big Powers when 
Last 
«year Mussolini could-send his castor oil braves 
against Greece, but as Italy is one of the 
larger Powers the League was more circuim- 
spect in dealing with him. Greece and. Bul- 
garia are little brigands. They may enjoy 
a few assassinations among themselves and 
set up despotic regimes, but when they pro- 
ceed to spill the beans all over’ the Balkans 
the League tells them to “cut it out,” or the 
police will have to take them in charge. 

Gteece, therefore, reluctantly gets her 
troops out of Bulgaria and the League now 
plans for another security pact, an inquiry 
into the causes of the brawl, fixing the blame 
and assessing damages. So the nervous ten- 
sion is relaxed and the two brigands are to be 
called before their bigger brothers to give an 
account of. their naughty conduct. 

On the other hand, even if the League is 
largely an instrument of the ‘greater imperial- 
istic powers it has demonstrated that it can 
compe! the Balkan kids to quit playing with 
fire. That is something worth while. 


THE COAL CRISIS 


EEPING cool with Coolidge does not 
K mean Coolidge keeping cold with us. 
With -a_ fearlessness that commands 
admiration, Lord Calvin sets the date for 
Thanksgiving Day and tells’ his loyal sub- 
jects that “God has blessed us with resources 
whose ‘potentiality. in wealth is almost incal- 
culable.”':He has, but an important ‘section 
of those resources is in the hands of mine 
owners and they appear to be those who have 
been “blessed” by them. ; 
Meantime, while we keep cold and Coolidge 
keeps cool and-God has blessed the mine 
owners with coal, the coal supply of New 
York City is about exhausted. Major Berry 
of the Coal Commission is just as fearless as 
our good Lord Calvin. He, too, talks. “The 
public must be impressed,” he casually ob- 
serves, “with the fact that the hard coal sup- 
ply of New York City is exhausted and somte- 
thing else must be burned-during the coming 
winter.” 
Yes, we are impressed. The most forceful 
impression we. get is that if words supplied 











heat we would not Have to worry: whether any 
. C@al: was: delivered this winter. Dealers are, 
warned to stock up-with soft coal pr municipal 
depots will be opened:, A day later the situa- 
tion’ is “saved: “Major Betry~ assures us that 
plenty of-soft coal is on the way and that he 
will not act: Not at all. “He will talk. 


Thus we have the-story of how bourgeois 


politicians and officials act in the face of an. 


_emergency that means suffering for millions 
and certainiy. an increase in. the death rate. 
The profits of a ‘business class are of more 
importance than human welfare.. No plan- 
ning, no anticipation” of an emergency. Only 
talk and a drift to the very crisis of the emer- 


gency. 
Well, there is an opportunity to talk back 
next Tuesday. A Socialist vote cast on Tues- 


day is a blow between the eyes of those who 
have power and who refuse to use it in a 
great emergency. 


CHARTERIS ON THE GRILL 





Wil .is evident that General Charteris faces 
I an unpleasant situation: because of his 

blurting out the story of his having al- 
tered two photographs during the World War 
to’ give the impression that Germans wefe 
boiling their dead for fats and fertilizer. Before 
sailing for Glasgow he denied that he had 
made’ this revelation. The Times reporter who 
reported his lecture insists ‘that he not only 
reported the incident as told by General Char- 
teris, but that the latter had specifically given 
his consent to the publication of this part of 
the lecture. 


But even in his denial of the Times report 
the general sadly says that he would not have 
spoken as he did if he had not been assured 
that his remarks‘ would ‘be treated as confi- 
dential. But why should he desire no publicity 
regarding the lecture if he did not tell of the 
origin of this story? 


Meantime. British circles are stirred | over 
the incident and General Charteris faces some 
unpleasant hours after he lands. It is reported 
from London that the War Office may- hold 

.an inquiry while several members of Purlia- 
ment promise to interpellateghe government 
regarding it. Lloyd George says that at the 
time the story appeared the ggvernment knew 
it was not true and it was not issued by the 
British Propaganda Department, but a former 
Under Secretary of War observes, “I had no 
cause then to doubt its accuracy. The thing 
would never have been touched had.we not 
believed it true.” This appears to be in con- 
tradiction to Lloyd George’s statement. 

It is amusing to ‘observe this dodging and 
squirming. Apparently, one of the profes- 
sionals has made a terrible blunder, a dirty 
secret is out one nasty phase ‘of capitalist 
imperialism is-in the spotlight, and the pro- 
fessionals are sweating about it. We hope 
that another general possessing some secrets 
will drink some American. tea. 





EDUCATING E EUROPE 


EFUSAL to admit Countess Karolyi-to 
the United States and cancellation of 
an engagement for Arthur Henderson 

to speak in Hattford at Jeast-serve one good 
purpose. Our pork chop aristocrats are con- 
‘vincing intelligent Europeans of something 
that we could not convince them of for many 
years. We have insisted that our bourgeois 
class has always peddled bogus goods when 
it and its agents abroad talked of American 

“idealism” and “liberalism.” Europeans would 
not believe us;-possibly they will believe the 
aristocrats. themselves. 


~ -First Count Karolyi was muzzled when he 
arrived here. Then Saklatvala was excluded. 
Now Countess Karolyi is refused admission. 
Arthur Henderson is paged by the National 
Security League and'a meeting is.cancelled. 
Others are yet to be deprived of passports and 
still others who may slip in will find the 


a ee 
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~ The News of the Week — eS 





» For. months local 
Frenchina elections in 
France have been 

Bloody Orgy gbing to the Left 
parties. Understanding the: drift of 
opinion, the party of Caillaux recently 
decided in favor of a capital levy. Cail- 
laux balked at this ‘proposal but ‘his 
own financial program: was ‘not satis- 
factory to the Cabinet. Unable to/‘in- 
duce Caillaux ta resign, the whole cabi- 
net resigned to get rid of him. The 
finances of the Government are still in 
a bad way and in the meantime news 
comes of the horrible massacre by 
French troops in. Damascus. The dead 
is estimated from 1,000 to 8,000, the 
lesser figure being that of the French 
which undoubtedly is much too low. 
For three days the butchery and de- 
struction continued. It appears that 
the rising was due to the brutal arro- 
gance of a French officer who had 
aroused intense ayimosity. Machine 
guns, artillery, airplanes and tanks 
were employed by the French to kill 
and destroy. A few weeks before, the 
French burned. several’ villages and 
then transported corpses on. camels. 
“The parade was a revolting spectacle 
as the bodies rocked in rythm with the 
camels’ movements,” writes the Times 
correspondent. This infuriated the 
population instead of cowing them as 
the French had expected. France holds 
the mandate for Syria from: the League 
of Nations and the theory of the man- 
date is that the custodian power is to 
act as a benevolent brother for the 
weak nation and as trustee is to report 
its good deeds to the League. When 
French imperialism comes to the 
League to report with blood and filth 
dripping from its hands we wonder what 
the answer will be. Incidentally, Greece 
has just been ordered out of Bulgaria 
by the League but note how the League 
acts in the case of this revolting French 
massacre, 





Charging that 

Chilean Election the election _.of 
Causes Strike Emilano Figueroa 
Larain as Presi- 

dent of.the Republic of Chile on Octo~ 
ber 24, by a vote estimated at 180,000 
against about 75,000 for his opponent, 
Dr. José Salas, was made possible by 
gross frauds and outrages at the polls 
perpetrated by the Conservatives, the 
leaders of the organized workers called 
a protest strike of 48 hours, which was 
quite effective in Santiago and the 
larger cities. It appears that a combi- 
nation of Socialists, Communists. and 
Labor men in general had supported 
Dr. Salas in the hope of defeating the 
bourgeois groups that had united upon 
Sefior Figueroa, whose sentiments are 
said to accord with the conservative 
and occasionally reactionary ideas 
championed by ex-President Allesandri 
since the latter’s return last Spring 
from several months’ exile.in. Europe. 
At. qgne time Alessandri was. considered 
a tribune of. the people against the 
nitrate kings and other exploiters, and 
the Communists. and Labor unions 
played a prominent part in’ the: move- 
ment that brought him.back after the 
military clique that had. expelled him 
had failed“ to satisfy the demands of 
the masses for better conditions. But 
during the big strikes last June Alles- 
sandri. allowed the wholesale slaughter 
of practically defenseless strikers. and 
their families by troops, amd since then 
has shown no especial interest in the 
cause of the workers. Labor papers 


have been Wipewesien and union; Jieaa- 


ers ‘throwninto jail upon the ‘slightest 
pretexts. Allessandri resigned. teom the 
Presidency on. October 1. 





When repre- 
sentatives. of “the 
landlords and ten- 
+ ae ants of Panama 
met’ in sconference -with ; President 
Chiari following the ‘recent. disturb- 
ances which'’resulted in«a couple of 
rent strikers. being, killed. by the police 
and American trmpops being called in 
to back up the authorities in’ their 
aggression against the tenants, it 
was agreed that rents should be tem- 
porarily redyced by 10 per cent below 
those obtaining: last January. © But, 
apparently feeling that they can rely 
upon American soldiers to help im- 
pose their will upon the masses, the 
landlords have not only failed to cut 
rents, but have tried to increase them 
and have had»-the local’ judges issue 
orders of eviction by the wholesale. 
Consequently,. President. Chiari. .on 
October 26 warned the rent hogs that 
unless they showed a little considera- 
tion for their victims he,,.would .call 
a special session of Congress to enact 
rent legislation. ' He naively: added 
that he hesitated to take such q step 
for fear that the Legislators,. im- 
pressed by the recent disturbances, 
would be too much on the side of the 
tenants. Sonmie days. before this an- 
nouncement, the Panama Cabinet. had 
begun elaborating plans for, public 
works as a remedy for unemployment 
and the general unrest prevalent 
among the people. 


More Trouble 
In Panama 





The Chinese 


Opening of the customs Confer- 
ence,. with twelve 


Chinese Parley Dor ng represent- 


ed, including China, opened its first 
session with 2,000 students demon- 
strating in the streets against the Pro- 
visional Government. When. such a 
demonstration can be held in Peking, 
the capital of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, we may be sure that this gov- 
ernment has earned the distrust of the 
masses; yet it is the government ‘with 
whieh the Powers are conferring. After 
eighty years of control of -China’s 
tariff, these Powers are pow consider- 
ing how much . increased customs 
China will be permitted. to - have. 
While the Washington Conference pro- 
vided a mere revision of the tariff, 
the Chinese delegates are proposing 
that all tariff restrictions of the Pow- 
ers shall be surrendered and China 
agrees to abolish the “likin tax,” that 
is, a tax on goods in inland transit. 
There are some other minor proposals, 
but these two are of the most im- 
portance. The tragedy of.the.situation 
is that the concession of tariff auton- 
omy to China will give increased rev- 
enue to the Peking militarists and 
strengthen their control of China: This 
is one reason for,the demonstration of 
the students as the conference opened. 





The notorious 


Chamorro Clan’ ‘chamorro ‘family 
appears to be in 


Back .:A gait. sia ah 

. power again in 
Nicaragua. » This” gang’ ‘was “Kept in 
power for a generation’ by American 
bayonets because : of” its ‘servility © to 
Amierican banks. A ‘list of the offices 
held by the family ‘included the presi- 
dency and other leading positions at 


‘ dismissed. 


Rome arid abroad, tractoeiin brothers, 
nephew s, cousins and many other rela- 
tives: In the Chamorro dungeons many 
oppenents were tortured by ‘methods 
that recalled the most revolting cruel- 
ties of the Middle-Ages.. However, the 
Chamorro: clan ‘maintained. “order,” 
that is; it held downethe Nicaraguan 
people, go° that: it ‘cquld- be plundered 
by the clen’and_ its American allies. 
Gen. Emiliana Chamorro is reported to 
have ‘seized a fortress at Mapagua and 
demanded that the Libeftal members: of 
President’ Solorzano’s Cabinet shall he 
If ‘the clan comes hack into. 
power, it remains to be seen. whether 
American bayonets will again-be, placed 
at its disposal. American imperialist 
policy in Latin American finds con- 
sistency almost impossible. Its ten- 
dency is nét to recognize a govern- 
ment based on an armed revolt, but 
here is its pet clan comips into power 
by ‘this means, and experience has 
shown that it will faithfully sefve the 
banking firms of Seligman & Co. and 
Brown Brothers, Wall Street bankers. 
Can Coolidge keep cool with such an 
opportunity to serve his class? 





The capital of 
Labor Re-takes the German Re- 
' . public is again in 
Berlin the hands of rep- 
resentatives of the workers, after hav- 
ing been controlled by the bourgeois 
parties for four years. According to 
incomplete reports of. last Sunday’s 
municipal election, the new Board of 
Aldermen consists of 75 Socialists, 43 
Communists and 107 members of other 
parties, whereas the old Board, elected 
October 16, 1921, was made up of 46 
Socialists, 43 Independent Social Dem- 
ocrats (who subsequently § affiliated 
either ‘with the Socialists or the Com- 
munists following the split in -their 
party. at -the-Halle convention. and its 
amalgamation with the old Socialist 
Party .at. Nuremberg in September, 
1922), 21 Communists and 115 bour- 
geois members. The total vote this 
time was about 1,750,000, against 
1,720,041 four years ago. As the pro- 
portional system is used, the popular 
vote of each party may be worked out 
from the number of its‘aldermen. The 
total vote was much less than that cast 
in the final round of the Presidential 
election on April 26, 1925, when 2,413,- 
344 Berliners went to the polls. The 
German Nationalists inereased the 
number of their seats from 42 to 47, 
while their femporary allies, the Peo- 
ple’s Party men, fell from 35 to 13, 
The Democrats rose from 17 to 21. The 
rest of the seats were divided among 
the smaller groups, including the Cen- 
trists and the Economic Party. Er- 
roneous rumors that the Socialists and 
Communists had. combined their forces 
were probably based upon an ‘offer by 
Communists to name joint candidates 
in line with the new policy of concilia- 
tion dictated from Moscow, but re- 
jected by the Socialists. The Com- 
munist aldermen may abandon the 
purely obstructive tactics of their 
predecessors and try to convince the 
Socialists of the -sincerity of their de- 
sire for some sort of. unity. .A feature 
of the’ Socialist campaign was. the 
stress laid upon the need of relieving 
the housing shortage by municipal con- 
struction. In Baden, where a Diet elece- 
tion was~held last Sunday, the. existe 
ing majority held by Centrists, Sociale 
ists -and Democrats’ was materially 
strengthened iat the expense of the ree 
actionaries, ‘ 








-- «- THE CHATTER BOX 





-_Dawn on the Rialto 


subject of marriage; 


some thirteen years of 





g-r-e-a-t democracy the fraud that it is. 


Then there is, the affection shown by our 
bourgeois aristocrats for remnants.of former 
ruling classes. Surely Europeans took notice 
a few years ago of'an American warship being 
employed to transport. a gang of former 
Romanoff officials to a, Pacific port from the 
Philippines. They certainly have observed 
how the Hungarian bandit, Horthy, has thrust 
his bloody hand across the Atlantic and ob- 
tained the muzzle-for Karolyi. Even years ago 
when Taft, Roosevelt ‘and Nicholas Murray 
Butler went abroad ‘they crawled’ before 
Nicholas Romanoff, Wilhelm and their kind. 
It wasn’t the liberators who were sought by 
them and when they returned home they 
slopped over in admiration of the parasites 
who smiled upon them. 

We are glad that Europe is learning the 
truth and that our ruling classes are confirm- 
ing it by their actions, much as we regret the 
loss that we sustain by being quarantined 
against new ideas. 





The American Legion is proposing a bill which, 
if passed, will draft all persons between the age of 
21 and 30 in any future war. If the next war 
taakes the world as safe for democracy as Italy, 
Spain, Rumania, Bulgaria and a few other nations 
are, are our American conscripts to rejoice at the 
prospect of their noble job? } 





New England local organizations of big con- 
tractors have been told by General R. C. Marshall, 
Jr., of Washington, that municipal, State and Fed- 
eral enterprises are “‘more of a menace to this 
country” than anything else. A menace to “this 
country,” mark you, not to them, for they have 
no pockets to fill. How disinterested! 





We rise to ask how much of the proposed $11,- 
600,000 ‘boost in the city payroll will.go to street 
cleaners, clerks and other city employes if Water- 
man or Walker have anything to do with it? 





Tammany and Governor Smith join in asking 
for.a big vote for bonds.in New York City We 
hope for a big vote against bondage to Tammany 
Hall 





The portals to the cabaret are shut, 
And stilled the jazz, the rattle and the crash. 
But where the varlet gussled with the slut, 
The owner sits and fondles with the cash. 


The temple fades to drabuess with the day— 
The seats keep grinning at the gaping shrine— 
It must be droll to know the fools who pay 
To scream with laughter at an empty line. 


As ever it remains that fools make gay 
With froth and bubble—though they pay for 
wine, 


Henry Harrison, poet and epitaphist, num- 
bers among his other fine accomplishments, 
chairmanship of the Grub Street Club, New 
York’s only democratic literary society, where 
the minor poet and the major lute-smiter’can 
rub elbows and swap “Didjever hear this one” 
ribaldries, just like regular fellers. 

This Monday night, Nov. 2hd, 8:30 o’clock, 
we are invited to appear and read our verse 
in company of Harold Vinal, Clement Wood, 
Gus Davidson, Joseph Auslander, and others. 
Meeting takes place at the Chez Lucien, 49 
East 10th Street. If the clamoring hordes of 
the Bronx.can spare us for an hour we hope 
to. be able to chime in and trill a little. 


Matrimony a la Mode 
You were promised last week a sort of solid 


enlightenment on the subject of Marriage and 
its Cure. We had almost’ forgotten, what 


with the press of campaigning and the like, 


when a news item this morning jolted us back 

into reminder. It read: “Bachelor Commits 

Suicide, Leaving Note That All Young Folks 
Should Marry.” 

It being common knowledge that. no nor- 
mal moron will deliberately take his own life, 
and that suicide, in fact, is always preceded 
by a fierce fit of insanity, one can . readily 
understand. how. sensible it would be for .an 
otherwise sane and life-loving young person 
to follow a suicide’s advice. 

Whi¢h, by the side, reminds us that the 
world’s champion pessimist was’ a bachelor 
who killed himself, but left a note in which 
he expressed the most earnest regret that his 
father had’ not remained a bachelor. 

Anyone who knows. us well will never. ac- 
Guse us of just being mock-serious about the 


* lined, 


‘luring open doors 





its felicity.and adversity fits us up with suf- 
ficient armor and weapons to. defend or attack. 
The economic, political, ethical, psychic and 
other ‘heavy phasés of the subject we leave to 
weiglitier authority. We wish to discuss it 
merely, as an affliction on common joy. In 
other’ wotds—we wish to elaborate on mar- 
riage as a joy-killer. 

As. these words ‘echo out of the typewriter, 
we can visualize twenty million wrinkle- 
sparse-croppéd, brow-tumbling faces 
and heads perking up from twenty million 
newspapers all over the country, with . just 
the faintest light of hope and w armth haloing 
them. A Daniel has come to judgment, Loch- 
invar has come out of the West, Hercules 
has arisen-for the thirteenth labor.. The tune 
of a new Internationale. with new words, 
thrums in—‘Arise, ye prisoners of marital ex- 
ploitation’”—“You ‘have nothing to lose in the 
change” —“You would eventually, why — not 
now’’—and so on, each rhyme’ a chailenge, 
each phrase a ringing slogan. Visions peter 
in ‘upon a slowly awakening consciousness, 
visions of freedom and peace—rest, quiet, 
contentment—no more harsh commands, de- 
mands, arguments, provocative and_ con- 
sumptive,—hills and trees and meadows arm 
—outspread in welcome, taverns and inns with 
from which. leak out 
snatches of song and laughter, and enchant- 
ing odors—fair faces and forms, soft smiles 
and trills of joy like silver timbrels -and 
golden castanets mingling, kisses as light as 
sun beams and as warm, eyes dancing like 
gems<in meon-rays, cheeks smooth as milk- 
weed floss, and hands that touch only to sanc- 
tify—more music and more . perfume—the 
whole‘ world like an invisible censer—spiral- 
ing attar of the Orient—romance, Omar— 
wine, jugs—tent under a Cairo moon—ah— 
then. 

“Sam, run upstairs and take the wash off 
the roof; it’s raining ” Devastating doom. 
Crash of a thousand planets into dull dust— 
bang of a billion doors—#oom of dead boul- 
ders down mountain sides—poof—puff—siz- 
zle—aw. ... . Werise to our chores with 
aecustomed unalertness. All over the country, 
twenty million wrinkled faces and beaten 
brows turn half-bald hedds back to the funny 
pages of twenty million newspapers—slowly, 
sadly, in ultimate revgnstoe- 





